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OHN RUSKIN has left 
the impress of his pecu- 
liar: genius upon his 
age more indelibly 
than any other of 
the many illustrious 
men who, during 
S\ the past fifty years, 

‘\ have stood prom- 
inently before the 
public. Granted his 
many peculiarities, his 
oftentimes visionary 
schemes, his. intoler- 
se ance and didactic tone, 

yet underlying all this is the truth of a 

thoroughly honest man, 

He is essentially a man in advance of 
his age, and therefore it cannot be expected that the 
majority of his contemporaries will judge him cor- 
rectly. Indeed, the character of such a man must be 
regarded with eyes that are brave and strong enough 
to bear the brilliant light of a noon-day sun, and a 
mind fearless and unbiased, as well as ready and 
willing, to be judged by truth alone, both in life and 
art. In art, indeed, Mr. Ruskin has raised a standard 
of revolt ; but the legend engraved thereon is that of 
‘Truth to nature as God has created it.”” Heis a firm 
believer in the ‘‘ divine fitness’? of things, holding that 
in a close adherence to this creed lies the secret of 
producing a creation perfectly adjusted in all its parts 
to the end for which it is intended. 

He is an enthusiast, and to such a man must be par- 
doned many faults of ultraism in consideration of the 
genuinely good results of his work. 

What Richard Wagner was to music John Ruskin 
is to art. John Ruskin inherits his sturdy honesty 
from his father, who was a wine merchant of moderate 
means. Let not the term honesty, as used here, be mis- 
understood. It is employed in its broadest and best 
sense, as the earnest convictions of a true soul applied 
to the smallest minutise of every-day life. The son thus 
speaks lovingly and reverently of that father: ‘‘ My 
father began business as a wine merchant with no 
capital, and a considerable amount of debts bequeathed 
by my grandfather. He accepted the bequest, and paid 
them all before he began to lay by anything for himself, 
for which his best friends called him a fool; and I, 
without expressing any opinion as to his wisdom, which 
I knew in such matters to be at least equal to mine, 
have written on the granite slab over his grave that he 
was ‘an entirely honest merchant.’ ”’ 

It was during this period of struggle with fortune 
that John Ruskin was born, on the 8th day of Febru- 
ary, 1819. 

Shortly after this event, success having crowned his 
efforts, his father took a house in Hunter street, Bruns- 
wick square (No, 54), and here we may imagine the 
future prophet of art and architecture as ‘‘a pretty 
child of three years old, with yellow hair, in white 
frock like a girl, with broad light-blue sash and blue 
shoes to match ; the feet of the child wholesomely large 
in proportion te its body. and the shoes still more 
wholesomely large in proportion to the feet.”” Such is 
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the portrait which the painter Northcote has given to 
the world of the great art critic, and which now hangs 
on the wall of the dining-room at Brentwood. 

When the boy was about four or five years of age 
there commenced a series of charming excursions 
throughout the country in a post-chaise and pair for 
during two months of the summer. Accompanied by 
his wife and little son, the elder Ruskin combined a 
business trip with one of pleasure. 

The boy, grown to manhood, speaking of this in after 
years, when his life had been darkened, his sweet nature 
warped and his heart almost broken, says: ‘‘ So that at 
a jog-trot pace, and through the panoramic opening of 
the four windows of a post-chaise, made more pano- 
ramic still to me because my seat was a little bracket in 
front, I saw all the high roads and most of the cross 
roads of England and Wales, and a great part of Low- 
land Scotland, where every year we used to spend the 
whole summer, and I used to read ‘The Abbot’ at 
Kinross’ and ‘The Monastery’ at Glen Farg, which I 
confused with Glendearg, and I thought that the White 
Lady had as certainly lived by the streamlet in that 
glen of the Ochils, as the Queen of Scots in the island 
of Loch Leven.” 

The ground of his mind had been well prepared for 
the seed thus sown ; for he tells us himself that he ‘‘ had 
Walter Scott’s novels and the Iliad (Pope’s translation) 
for my only reading when I was a boy, on week days. 
On Sundays their effect was tempered by ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe’ and the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ my mother hav- 
ing it deeply in her heart to make an evangelical 
clergyman of me. Fortunately, I had an aunt more 
evangelical than my mother, and my aunt gave me cold 
mutton for Sunday’s dinner, which, as I much preferred 
it hot, greatly diminished the influence of the ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,’ and the end of the matter was that I 
got all the noble imaginative teaching of Defoe and 
Bunyan, and yet—am not an evangelical clergyman. ”’ 

Sunday seems to have been almost an overshadowing 
influence in the boy’s life. 

What a vein of delicious humor runs through his 
mention of it in his first letter on ‘‘ Sanday Pastimes.”’ 
He says, ‘* This is a strait and sore question with me, 
for when I was a child I lost the pleasure of some three- 
sevenths of my life because of Sunday ; for I always had 
a way of looking forward to things, and a lurid shade 
was cast over the whole of Friday and Saturday by the 
horrible sense that Sunday was coming and inevitable. 
Not that I was rebellious against my good mother or 
aunt in any wise ; feeling that we all were crushed under 
a relentless fate. My mother, indeed, never 
went so far as my aunt, nor carried her religion to the 
ninth or glacial circle of holiness by giving me a cold 
dinner ; and to this day I am apt to over-eat myself 
with Yorkshire pudding, in the remembrance of the 
consolation it used to afford me at one o’clock. Good 
Friday was partly ‘intermeddled,’ as Chaucer would 
call it, with light and shade, because there were hot 
cross-buns for breakfast, though we had to go to church 
afterward,’’ So perhaps it is to the prosaic interven- 
tion of Yorkshire pudding that we owe our debt of 
gratitude to a great critic and artist rather than to an 
evangelical divine. 

This discipline, however, did not destroy his venera- 
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MR. RUSKIN’S STUDY. 


tion, for we find him lovingly and patiently conning the 
pages of the ‘‘ Book of Books,’’ and on his library table 
at Brentwood there lies a well-marked, well-worn volume 
which the master esteems as his greatest treasure. 
Thus the youth grew to manhood, and in due course 
was sent to Oxford, where in his twentieth year he 
gained the Newdigate prize by a poem entitled ‘‘ Sal- 
setto and Elephanta,”’ and a few years later he issued a 
small volume of poems, which were republished in 1850. 


We hear but little of his university career, but that- 


little points to hard labor crowned with success, and in 
1842 he graduated, devoting himself afterwards to the 
study of art and water-color painting under the strong 
and capable teaching of Copley Fielding and J. D. 
Harding. In 1843 there appeared before the public a 
work in two parts entitled ‘‘ Modern Painters; their 
Superiority in the Art of Landscape Painting to all the 
Ancient Masters, by a Graduate of Oxford.’? The 
daring views, well supported by strong argument, and 
rendered fascinating by glowing eloquence, produced a 
thrill of mingled horror and admiration throughout the 
world of art. 

Take a passage from this book, which presents in a 
‘few lines Mr. Ruskin’s arguments. Thus he says, ‘‘ The 
picture which is looked for an interpretation of na- 
ture is invaluable, but the picture which is taken for a 
substitute of nature had better be burned; and the 
young artist, while he should shrink in horror-from the 
iconoclast, who would tear from him every landmark 
and light which has been bequeathed by the ancients, 
and leave him in a liberated childhood, may be equally 
certain of being betrayed by those who would give him 
the power and the knowledge of -past time, and then 
fetter his strength from all advance, and bend his eyes 
backward over a beaten track ; who would thrust canvas 


between him and the sky, and tradition between him 
and God.” 

Again he writes : ‘‘ We do not want the artist’s mind 
to be as badly blown glass, that distorts what we see 
through it, but like a glass of sweet and strange color, 
that gives new tones to what we see through it, and a 
glass of rare strength and clearness, too, to let us see 
more than we could ourselves, and bring nature near to 
andup tous. . . The truth of nature is a part of 
the truth of God ; to. him who does not search it out, 
darkness, as it is to him who does, infinity.” 

John Ruskin has one great authority to strengthen 
and clinch this argument, if, indeed, it needs to be 
strengthened from outside, in the greatest intellect the 
world has ever known ; for William Shakespeare, in his 
‘King John,’’ puts into the mouth of Saulsbury these 
words : 

** To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 
To smooth the ice, or add another line 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 
To seek the beauteous eye of Heaven to garnish 
Is wasteful and ridiculous excess.” 


Of course criticism showered in from all sides on this 
daring innovator ; nor was the line drawn at criticism, 
for sarcasm and ridicule were heaped upon this ‘‘ Ox- 
ford student,’? whom no one knew, and who had for his 
weapon only the strength of his own masterly intellect 
and earnest convictions. Mr. Ruskin said in later life, 
that had it not been for the criticisms of the leading 
periodicals of the day he would hardly have become 
an art critic, his taste leaning more to the delinea- 
tion of art than to its critical analysis. Coupled with 
these startlingly new ideas, went forth an eloquent 
eulogium on a painter of modern times, until then com- 
paratively unknown. 
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- Turner awoke one morning and found himself famous, 
and this was greatly due to the warm championship of 
Mr. Ruskin. 

There was no taint of self in Mr. Ruskin’s defense of 
Turner, but simply a genuine whole-souled admiration 
of a great genius, and the remembrance of these two 
men—the artist and his critic—will rest lovingly side 
by side in our minds. True it is, that Mr. Ruskin’s 
predilections touch the line of intolerance, and with his 
usual disregard of consequences to himself, he has more 
than once provoked and made enemies of those who 
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This wholeness of admiration might almost shake 
our faith in his unbiased judgment, were it not that 
there is a deeply observant and studious thought 
throughout his **‘ Modern Painters,’’ forcing us to feel 
that, perhaps, to such a man, Nature had rewarded 
his earnest search among her mysteries by an unfolding 
of them which she vouchsafes to very few ; and in con- 
sequence, we experience a hesitancy in doubting his 
assertions, which we based on self-evident facts. Fol- 
lowing out and elaborating this work, it at last was 
given complete to the public, in five volumes, variously 


MR. RUSKIN’S RESIDENCE. 


otherwise might have been his friends. And it was 
essentially so in his admiration of Turner. There is 
an amusing anecdote told by himself in this connection : 


‘*Some time ago, when I was first actively engaged , 


in art-teaching, a young Scottish student came up to 
London to put himself under me, having taken many 
prizes. . . . He worked under me very patiently 
and earnestly for some time, and I was able to praise 
his doings in what I thought very high terms; never- 
theless, there remained a look of mortification on his 
face, after he had been praised, however, unqualifiedly. 
At last he could hold out no longer, and one day, when 
I had been more than usually complimentary, turned 
to me with an anxious but not unconfident expression 
and asked, ‘Do you think, sir, that I shall ever draw 
as well as Turner?’ I paused for a second or two, 
being much taken aback, and then answered to this 
effect: ‘It is more likely you should be made Emperor 
of all the Russias. There is a new Emperor every 
fifteen or twenty years on the average, and, by a strange 
leap, and fortunate cabal, anybody might be made 
Emperor... But there is only one Turner in five hundred 
years, and God decides, without any admission of 
auxiliary cabal, what piece of clay his soul is to be put 
in.’’? The effect of such a wound to self-love can be 
imagined, and Mr. Ruskin lost for a pupil this would-be 
Turner, 


issued in 1846, 1856. and 1860, covering a space of 
seventeen years. During this time Mr. Ruskin traveled 
on the Continent in connection with his work, draw- 
ing the illustrations for it with the utmost care and 
patience. His pen, however, was as busy as his pencil, 
and it was during this time that he published the 
‘*Seven Lamps of Architecture,” and in 1851 and 1853 
his ‘‘ Stones of Venice,’”’ both of which books contain 
an earnest and eloquent plea for truth in Architecture 
as well as in Painting ; and in the former of the above- 
mentioned books he thus advances his views : 

‘““Whatever is in Architecture fair or beautiful is 
imitated from natural forms, and what is not so derived, 
but depends for its dignity upon arrangement and 
government received from human mind, and receives 
a sublimity high in proportion to the power expressed. 
All building, therefore, shows man either as gathering 
or governing. and the secrets of his success are his 
knowing what to gather, and how to rule. These are 
the two great intellectual Lamps of Architecture—the 
one, consisting in a just and humble veneration for the 
works of God upon the earth, and the other, in an un- 
derstanding of the dominion over those works, which 
has been vested in man.”’ 

His conceptions of Architecture are titanic, and give 
the feeling of altitude and breadth. He lifts the walls 
and towers of his ideal buildings into the upper air, 
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causing us to feel as though bathed in broad sunlight, 
and enveloped by a pure and exalted atmosphere. 

Throughout the whole of his works, the sturdy hon- 
esty of the man makes itself visible. He demands 
ornament and beauty everywhere, but insists that it 
shall be genuine in every particular. Thus, he says: 
‘“‘ Exactly asa woman of feeling would not wear false 
jewels, so would a builder of honor disdain false orna- 
ments ;’’? which, he says, ‘‘are a downright and inex- 
cusable lie. All the fair devices that ever were 
fancied are not worth a lie.”’ 

He it is who worships the Beautiful in her. inmost 
temple, and, standing face to face with the deity, is so 
penetrated with a sense of her divine worth and per- 
fection that it renders him impatient of any belittling 
of her dignity. 

In fact, the sum of Mr. Ruskin’s ideas on Art and 
Architecture is this: He demands that each artist shall 
put into his work a part of himself; that is, a part of 
his heart, his soul, his brain, and in exact proportion 
as this is done, s> does the work become of value in 
itself. 

‘*For we are not sent into this world to do anything 
into which we cannot put our hearts. We have certain 
work to do for our bread, and that is to be done strenu- 
ously ; other work to do for our delight, and that is to 
be done heartily ; neither is it to be done by halves or 
shifts, but with a will, and what is not worth this effort 
is not to be done at all.”’ 

Mr. Ruskin is a great lover of young people, and of 
his kindness to them has given more than one proof. 
To the truth of this assertion the girl-trio of the Misses 
Woebling will, undoubtedly, testify. 

He appears to have fully realized the truth of the old 
proverb of bending the twig as you would have the tree 
grow, and in his ‘“‘ Ethics of the Dust’’ declares that 
remarkable and interesting course of lectures on crys- 
tals were ‘‘ intended to awaken in the minds of young 
girls a vital interest in the subject of their study,”’ 
(mineralogy), and to this end he affectionately inscribes 
his volume: ‘‘ To the real little housewives, whose 
gentle listening and thoughtful questioning enabled 
the writer to write this book, it is dedicated, with his 
love.”’ 

His ‘‘ Sesame and Lilies’ is also full of kind advice 
to girls, and he thus addresses them, in his preface: 
‘** And the one thing you have to dois, to make a clear- 
voiced little instrument of yourself, which other people 
can entirely rely upon for the note wanted.”’ 

His ‘‘ Queen of the Air: An Interpretation of the 
Greek Myths of Cloud and Storm ;’’“* Time and Tide by 
Weare and Tyne: Letters to a Working Man ;” ‘‘The 
Crown of Wild Olives : Lectures on Traffic and War,” 
and many other smaller works, including some valuable 
books on the ‘‘ Elements of Drawing and Perspective,” 
testify to the energy and industry of Mr. Ruskin. 
Among other works, we find a most delightful volume 
of ‘‘German Fairy Tales,” full of bright and delicate 
imagination. His last and most extended work of any, 
and one which still remains unfinished, is his ‘‘ Fors 
Clavigera,’’ a series of letters to workingmen. 

As we sum up these works, we find that we cannot 
judge of them by ordinary standards, for the man from 
whose brain they emanate is no ordinary man. Ue 
is a century-plant in the world of Art, the unfolding of 
which attracts not only by its rareness but by its ex- 
treme beauty. : 

Who, for instance, can touch even the boundary line 
. of his matchless descriptions of sky-scenery ? He has, 
indeed, given us words glowing, warm and true, as the 


tints of the painter’s palette, and his clouds, ‘‘ those 
floating fleeces, precious with the gold of heaven,” 
seem to have lifted his poet-spirit into an atmosphere 
pure and lofty. 

Let not those think, who, perhaps, have only seen 
and heard John Ruskin in his defensive moods, roused, 
possibly, by obtuseness or indelicacy into rough and 
uncompromising reproof, that there is no vein of ten- 
derness in the man’s nature. 

Deep down in his great heart, there has been a love, 
poorly requited, it is true, hidden with care from curi- 
ous, misunderstanding eyes, and the finale to his wedded 
life left deep scars on his after existence, Says my 
friend, an eminent divine, and a personal friend of Mr. 
Ruskin : 

‘*Yes! after many years of waiting, I at last stood 
opposite Denmark Hill, as yet unacquainted with the 
master, whose works. adorned my library¥shelves three 
thousand miles across the Western Ocean. No sign of 
life appeared about the place, whose precincts were 
guarded from prying eyes by a high garden wall, and, 
with my heart beating as that of an eager boy, I 
turned, according to directions, into a small shop oppo- 
site, kept by a very decent-looking woman, who civilly 
asked me what she might do for me. 

“Can I see Mr. Ruskin, do you think?’ was my 
answer. 

‘*¢ Ah, sir,’ she replied, coming closely to me and 
speaking sadly, ‘you can ring the bell at the gate and 
the housekeeper will show you the place ; but you will 
not see Mr. Ruskin to-day. He was called away from 
home this morning in great trouble, occasioned by a 
letter from his wife, who has been away on a visit 
among her relatives, and who does not intend to return 
to him.’ 

‘**In after years I came to know she had written, ‘ that 
in the depths of her womanly nature she had discovered 
feelings toward the artist who had painted her face in 
his ‘‘ Huguenot Lovers ’’—feeling sthat Mr. Ruskin had 
never succeeded in awakening.’ 

‘* Some prophetic warning of this event must have cast 
its shadow over John Ruskin’s mind when, long years 
before he met, for the first time, in Edinburgh, the fair 
young girl, and he then spoke to Miss S——, more asa 
mentor than as a lover, cautioning her against any 
serious or irretrievable mistake in marrying a man so 
much her senior, and who was so completely wedded to 
his studious artist life. 

‘*In answer to my ring the hcase door was partly 
opened, and an old woman, her head enveloped in a 
sun-bonnet, peered cautiously out. 

‘** Madame,’ I said, ‘I have come three thousand 
miles across the ocean to see a man whom I love and 
admire, and whose every book is to be found in my 
library. That man is John Ruskin. As I cannot see 
him, I would very much like to see his home.’ 

‘* With tears in her eyes, the woman threw wide open 
the door and bade me enter, saying : 

*** Ah, sir, [thank you much for your kind words. 
IT am his nurse, and who better than I should know the 


. goodness and kindness of the master I cared for as a 


baby ? It does my old heart good to hear a stranger 
speak such kind words of him.’ 

** Through a large square hall she took me, the walls 
adorned with but few pictures, but those few well worth 
examination. Among them was a wonderful study of 
rocks and an exquisitely executed copy of cherubs’ 
heads, both from the pencil of the master himself. 

‘*T followed my ancient guide through parlor and 
library up stairs to his sleeping apartment, where, 
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from the wall, she took a small sketch, and, handing it 
to me, said : 
‘“‘¢ Take it, sir—you, who so dearly love and under- 








It was shortly after the separation from his wife, 


which, for the time being, broke up his home and sent 
him to the Continent once more, that we find Mr. 
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stand him. It is his first sketch, drawn by him when 
but sixteen, and given to me ; but yon, who have come 
so far to see him, shall take it from me as a remem- 
brance of him. Need I say,’ concluded my aged friend, 
‘how carefully I have treasured that little gift ?’ 

“* And several years ago, when I presented much of my 
correspondence to Vassar College, I sent that sketch 
with it, believing it would be of interest, through future 
time, to all lovers of true art.’’ 
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RUSKIN. 
AFTER A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH FROM LIFE, 


Ruskin writing in his Fors letters in the following tone 
of deep discouragement : 


‘‘There seems to me good reasons why I should go 
on with my work at Oxford ; good reasons why I should 
have a house of my own, with pictures and library ; 
good reasons why I should still take interest from the 
bank; good reasons why I should make myself as 
comfortable as I can wherever I go, travel with two 
servants, and have a dish of game at dinner. It is 
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true, indeed, that I have given the half of my goods, 
and more, to the poor (he refers to his gift to the St. 
George Guild) ; it is true, also, that the work in Oxford 
(his Slade Professorship of Fine Arts) is not a matter 
of pride, but of duty, with me; but all this being so, I 
have no. peace, still less ecstasy. It seems to me as if 
one had, indeed, to wear a camel’s-hair dress instead of 
dress coats before we can get that.” 


Again he writes, in his Fors letter XXIV, in 1872: 


‘*My Frienps: I shall not call you so any more 
after this Christmas—first, because things have chanced 
to me of late which have made me too sulky to be 
friends with anybody. Nor shall I sign myself 
‘faithfully yours’ any more, being very far from faith- 
fully my own, and having found most other people any- 
thing but faithfully mine. Nor shall I sign my name, 
for 1 never like the look of it, being, I apprehend, only 
short for Rough-skin. So that these letters will 
hereafter begin without address and close without sig- 
nature.”’ 


From his Fors letter LXIIL comes this cry : 


*¢ Does it never occur to me that I may be mad my- 
self? Well, I am so alone now in my thoughts and 
ways that if I am not mad I should soon become so 
from mere solitude, but for my work. But it must be 
manual work. Wheneyer I succeed in drawing I am 
happy, in spite of all that surrounds me of sorrow. It 
is a strange feeling—not gratified vanity. I can have 
any quantity of praise I like from some sorts of people, 
but that does me no vital good (though dispraise does 
me mortal harm) ; whereas, to succeed to my own satis- 
faction in a manual piece of work is life to me, as to all 
men.”’ 


Weariness almost unto.death rings throughout these 
lines, but notwithstanding bodily ailments and dreadful 
discouragement, the noble spirit of the man remained 
undaunted. 

True to himself and his high ideal, his helping hand 
was even then outstretched in the darkness for those to 
grasp who groped therein, and during this trying time 
he still labored on perfecting his plans for the ‘St. 
George Guild.”’ 

His sympathetic and observant mind had groaned in 
very travail over the ignorance and wretchedness of the 
working classes, and the outcome was not merely pity, 
but an energetic endeavor to right a great wrong: In 
pursuance of this principle he gave to the world his 
“‘Fors Clavigera,”? in which he unfolded the scheme 
whereby he proposed to remedy some of the most fla- 
grant wrongs of the laboring class in the formation of a 
society under the name of the ‘‘ St. George Guild.” 

He thus interprets his title: ‘‘ Fors is the best part 
of three good English words—force, fortitude, and for- 
tune. . . . Clava means a club ; Clava, a key’; Clavus, a 
nail, or rudder. Gera means I carry. Clavigera may 
mean, therefore, either Club-bearer or Nail-bearer ; 
Fors, the Club-bearer, means the strength of Hercules 
or of Deed ; Fors, the Key-bearer, means the strength 
of Ulysses or Patience; Fors the Nail-bearer, means 
the strength of Lycurgus or of Law.”’ 

He is a strong advocate of law and order, and there 
was not the slightest taint of communism in any of his 
utterances ; but while urging this in its strongest aspect, 
he proposes to so encourage men that they may not 
only labor, but receive substantial and immediate 
return for that labor; he is also a firm believer in the 
ability of the masses to elevate themselves morally and 
intellectually, and in order to further this end proposed 
that they should ‘‘ try to make some small piece of Eng- 
lish ground beautiful, peaceful, and fruitful. We will 
have no steam-engines upon it, and no railroads; we 


will have no untended or unthought of creatures upon 
it ; none wretched but the sick, none idle but the dead ; 
we will have no ‘liberty’ upon it, but without obe- 
dience to known law and appointed persons ; no equality 
upon it, but recognition of every betterness that we can 
find, and reprobation of every worseness. When we 
want to go anywhere we will go there quietly and safely, 
not at forty miles an hour at the risk of our lives ; 
when we want anything anywhere, we will carry it 
either on the backs of beasts or on our own, or in carts 
or boats ; we will have plenty of flowers and vegetables 
in our garden, plenty of corn and grass in our fields, and 
few bricks ; we will have some music and poetry; the 
children shall learn to dance to it and sing it—perhaps 
some of the old people in time may also; we will have 
some art, moreover; we will at least try if, like the 
Greeks, we can’t make some pots. Little by little some 
higher art and imagination may manifest themselves 
among us, and feeble rays of science may dawn for us. 
Botany, though too dull to dispute the existence of 
flowers, and history, though too simple to question the 
nativity of man—nay, even perhaps an uncalculating 
and uncovetous wisdom as of rude magi presenting at 
such nativity gifts of gold and frankincense.’’ 

True, this may be ‘‘ Political Economy in the Clouds,” 
and it is hardly likely that so political a scheme will in 
its present shape exist: very long after the projector of 
it has, in truth, found his Utopia. But such seed once 
planted will germinate, an unseen force, but never lost. 

True again to himself and his principles, Mr. Ruskin 
devoted a greater part of his fortune to this end, and it 
is really touching to observe from this time forth the 
strict account he left of his personal expenditure, as 
though seemingly he feels he only holds his property in 
trust for the world of the poor and suffering. 

The Guild was first proposed in 1871, and at the end 
of five years he had it organized, with about twenty 
others beside himself, who jointly owned the entire 
property. The first purchase was a tract of land at 
Batmouth, and afterward seven acres of woodland in 
Worcestershire, and a few acres in Sheffield and York- 
shire, and Sir Thomas Dyke Ackland and the Right 
Hon. William Cowper were appointed Temple Trustees 
of the Fund. 

At Sheffield Mr. Ruskin has established a small mu- 
seum for the benefit of the Guild, to which he has pre- 
sented many choice and valuable works of art, and 
among them his book of ‘‘ Deucalion,”’ a geographical 
work which he has had handsomely bound and placed 
where all who desire can examine it with freedom, and, 
if so minded, obtain it asa prize for proficiency in ‘‘ the 
two sciences of mineralogy and good behavior.”’ 

Notwithstanding this curious scheme for bettering 
society, we find in Mr. Ruskin’s ideas of Political 
Economy many a truth, and much sound, practical 
sense. 

What, for instance, can better fit the present times 
than these truthful but unpalatable utterances : 

‘* We think too much in our benevolent efforts, more 
multiplied and more vain day by day, of belittling men 
by giving them advice and instruction. There are few 
who will value either; the chief thing they need is oc- 
cupation. I do not mean work, in the sense of bread ; 
I mean work in the sense of mental interest, for those 
who either are placed above the necessity of labor for 
their bread, and who will not work, although they 
should. _ There is a vast quantity of idle energy among 
European nations, at this time, which ought to go into 
handicrafts ; there are multitudes of idle semi-gentle- 
men, who ought to be shoemakers and carpenters ; but, 
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since they will not be these, so long as they can help it, 
the business of the philanthropist is to find them some 
other employment than disturbing governments. It is 
no use to tell them they are fools, and that they will 
only make themselves miserable in the end as well as 
others ; if they have nothing else to do, they will do 
mischief; and the man who will not work, and who has 
no means of intellectual pleasure, is as sure to become 
an instrument of evil as if he had sold himself bodily to 
Satan,” 

Truth unvarnished, but equally applicable to both 
Continents. 

With his heart full of bitter memories, and his mind 
realizing with all its strength the ignorance and misery 
of those whom he would serve, itis not to be expected 
that his disposition should retain its primal sweetness 
and brightness. Thrown back upon his own nature by 
the circumstances of his life, we find Mr. Ruskin, from 
this time, denying himself more and more to the world 

at large, and during this time he busied himself with 
' giving to the world another proof of his appreciation 
of, and admiration for, Mr. Turner. 

Many of Turner’s works would have been lost for 
ever, had it not been for this loyal friend, who bent 
himself assiduously to the task of rescuing them from 
the basement of the National Gallery, where they had 
lain neglected for a long time. At last, by earnest la- 
bor, he succeeded in having them properly cared for, 
and the result of these efforts was a fine exhibition of 
them in the National Gallery, to which Mr. Ruskin 
added his own collection, and which has done much 
toward giving Turner’s peculiar style a lasting hold 
upon the public taste. 

Worn out by the constant strain upon heart and 
mind, Mr. Ruskin, in the March of 1878, was laid low 
with brain fever, from which he narrowly escaped with 
life, going forth, after many days of illness, a man, 
broken in health, but with his mind still filled with vital 
energy. 

It was in the November following this severe illness 
that the famous and whimsical lawsuit between Mr. 
Ruskin and the eccentric artist, James Whistler, was 
decided. It arose from the following severe criticism 
of Mr. Ruskin’s upon the exhibition of Whistler’s pic- 
tures, which the latter claimed injured their sale : 


‘* For Mr. Whistler’s own sake, no less than for the 
protection of the public, Sir Coutts Lindsay ought not 
to have admitted works into the Gallery in which the 
ill-bred conceit of the artist so nearly approached the 
aspect of wilful imposture. I have seen and heard 
much of Cockney impudence before now, but never ex- 
pected to hear a coxcomb ask 200 guineas for flinging a 
pot of paint in the public’s face.”’ 

Mr. Whistler carried the matter into the courts, and 
the verdict was rendered in his favor—‘ one farthing 
and costs.”’ 

This difficulty is not the only one into which Mr. 
Ruskin’s peculiarities have led him, as in 1872 he had 
trouble with his booksellers, who, unwilling to agree 
with his ideas in regard to the sale of his books, refused 
the agency. A spicy correspondence followed, which 
resulted in a change of agents, from James Parker & 
Co., to Mr. George Allen, his general business agent. 

In 1880 the students of Glasgow tendered to him the 
Lord Rectorship of the University, which, after much 
hesitancy, he accepted, not, however, without giving 
vent to his opinions of Mr. John Bright, his rival, for 
whom he did not hold a very exalted opinion, as he 
detested Liberalism, and was wont to say, ‘‘that he and 
Thomas Carlyle were the only two men in England who 


upheld the Queen ;”’ and his reply toa Glasgow student, 
who questioned him in regard to his politics, was a 
metaphorical throwing of stones with both hands, in a 
total disregard of consequences. iy 

‘* What in the devil’s name,”’ he answered, “‘ have you 
to do with either Mr, Disraeli or Mr. Gladstone. You 
are students of the University, and have no more busi- 
ness with politics than you have with rat-catching,”’ and 
he then proceeds to say, that he cares no more for these 
two statesmen than he does for ‘‘two old bag-pipes 
with drones going by steam.”’ 

Not the retort courteous certainly, but bristling wjth 
energy and thorough conviction, and calling up a simile 
by its odd and unexpected direction. In his unbridled 
retorts Mr. Ruskin is unique, as he is in all else. 

It must not be supposed, however, that he has be- 
come uniformly combative ; on the contrary, nothing 
can exceed his tender kindness to his personal friends, 
or his finished courtesy to visitors who hold the proper 
passports. Unauthorized curiosity he resents; though 
rarely allowing himself to be placed in such a position 
as to become subject to it; for, in his late home of 
Brentwood, purchased several years ago, the master 
leads a life of quiet retirement, refusing himself to all 
but a favored few. Brentwood or Steep-wood (brent is 
Westmoreland for steep) is a rambling brick house, 
situated in the Lake district of England; and Coniston 
Mere is one of the most beautiful lakes in this country 
of beauty. 

The house was originally a mere Shell, old and ruin- 
ous, and was almost rebuilt by Mr. Ruskin, to please 
his own fancy. But one trace remains of the original 
edifice, and that is a small building which is now used 
as a carpenter’s shop, and over the door of which is in- 
scribed these words, ‘‘God and the People ’’—fit motto 
for the man who gives the best part of his mind and 
life for the good of others. Let us imagine ourselves of 
the favored few who are admitted to an interview, and, 
entering the house as it were at the end, we pause on 
the threshold to view the sparkling blue of the lake, 
thrown into bright relief by the grand ‘‘Old Man of 
Coniston ”? as a background. We find ourselves in a 
good-sized hall, on the walls of which are many sketches 

by Prout, and some from the hand of Mr. Ruskin him- 
self, and, passing to the right, are ushered into a parlor, 
whose prevailing tint is blue, and here we await the 
coming of the master. 

And this is he—this slight and rather delicate-looking 
man who advances to meet us with a kindly welcome 
in his blue eyes. Fastidiously neat in every detail of 
his dress, yet without a tinge of foppishness. 

Cordially does he receive us, and graciously does he 
conduct us over his home, pleasantly chatting the while. 
No gaudy or elaborate furniture meets the eye, but 
beautiful and artistic effects satisfy the taste. Much of 
the furniture belonged to his father, and an air of home- 
like cheerfulness pervades this family room in which 
Mr. Ruskin is in the habit of sitting in the evening, 
oftentimes reading aloud to the members of his family, 
which consists of his ‘ pet Cousin Jessie,” who, with 
her children, lives in the Lodge near the lake. There 
is but one oil painting here, an unfinished Gainsborough, 


- and some water-colors of Burne-Jones and Turner. . 


The oils are reserved for the dining-room across the 
hall, and opposite the parlor. This room is lighted by 
a stone window, with seven lancet lights, which the 
master points to as his own design, and our eyes feast 
upon one rare oil-painting after another, among them 
a magnificent Titian, a portrait sketch of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and a copy of Carpaccio’s St. Ursula, by 
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Ruskin himself. Near a large vow-window hangs a 
Tintoret ; about the fire-place is a group of portraits, 
and we are greeted by the faces of Angelica Kauffman 
and the elder Ruskin; a portrait of Raphael, taken 
from life ; young Reynolds, by his own hand, and one 
of Turner, when about seventeen, with the words 
**TLustro etatis quarto” inscribed upon it. It was 
given by Turner to his housekeeper, who, in turn, be- 
queathed it to Mr. Ruskin. . 

At last we enter the master’s own special room—the 
workshop of this earnest thinker and worker, from 
which has radiated the glowing words which move 
mankind. 

A long, low room, with a small bay-window, com- 
manding a view of the lake and the surrounding hills, 
and in this window Mr. Ruskin takes advantage of the 
unobstructed light for his drawing. 

Bookcases, almost covering the walls, are filled with 
volumes—many of them more than worth their weight 
in gold. Here we are shown Michael Angelo’s auto- 
graph, and works in manuscript of Mr. Ruskin’s favor- 
ite author, Sir Walter Scott. Bewildered, we turn 
from these treasures to others of a different character. 
Cabinet after cabinet, some containing rare gems and 
geological specimens, and others Grecian antiquities. 
A bunch of ferns upon his library table awaits the 
practiced hand to discover its hidden beauties, and by 
its side lies his seal, a stalactite of chalcedony, on the 
end of which is engraved ‘‘ To-day,’ a motto of his 
own choosing. : 

Here, also, is the tripod inkstand, of sixteenth cen- 
tury workmanship, that has held all the ink with which 
his late works have been written. 

Where the walls are not covered by books, they are 
occupied by wonderful pictures, and one of the cabinets 
containing gems is half concealed by a Madonna and 
Child, by Lucca della Robbia. Here are also Turners, 
but to see them in profusion we must ascend to his 
chamber overhead, and we shall find there a fortune in 
the works of that artist. Most of them are in closed 
cases of blue velvet, in order to protect their delicate 
tints from the light. 

The room is furnished in light chintz, and the same 
air of comfort and home influences pervades it as in 
the parlor below. Out of this is the “‘ turret-room,” 
the scene of Mr. Ruskin’s struggle with death several 
years ago, from the projecting window of which he 
was wont to watch the cloud effects over the summits 
of the ‘‘Old Man of Coniston,’”’ and his neighboring 
compeers. Here, also, is a lake view, with the “‘ vivid 
chimneys of the farm-house,’? which was formerly 
Coniston Hall, seat of the Lee Flemmings, once the 
home of Mary Countess of Pembroke. And it was 
here that for a time lived gentle Sir Philip Sydney and 
the fair Saccharissa. 

Passing down and through the door at the back of 
the house, we find ourselves in what is almost a forest 
of spruce, holly, chestnut, etc., with beds of poppies 
and ferns nestled down against the walls. Here, also, 
is a sunny place higher up on the hill-side for his roses, 
and the master tells with much delight of the pleasure 
he experiences in tending his favorites. He is also 
somewhat of a woodsman, and cheerfully wields the 
axe in an afternoon. Believing in the benefit of phys- 
ical labor, he will occasionally impress his guests into 
his service, and the air has resounded more than once 
to the vigorous strokes of a ‘well-known disciple of 
zestheticism. 


Higher up the steep wood we go, through a kitchen- 
garden and orchard, into a wealth of primroses and 
violets amid the velvety English grass, and the trees 
crowned by a wealth of blossom. Passing by a tennis- 
court, also the work of his *‘ Oxford diggers,’ as he 
calls them, we finally reach a rocky seat, and turning, 
drink in with breathless pleasure the whole beautiful 
view. 

The mountains claim us first. One after another their 
solemn presence grows upon us. Near at hand they 
loom up with stern and immovable aspect, their rugged 
sides seamed with many a water-course. Farther and 
farther they recede, losing little by little their stern- 
ness, and finally softening into a deep, hazy blue, that 
holds a mysterious significance for the beholder. 
Above, the infinite heaven takes all within its soft 
embrace, bending in love and yearning over the world 
below. 

At our feet are the sparkling waters of Coniston 
Mere, and a boat, with a sail like the white wing 
of a bird, drifts dreamily on its blue expanse. From 
among the trees below we see the chimneys of Brent- 
wood, and on the opposite side of the lake a lazy 
smoke floats over the roof of Monk Coniston, the 
home of the Marshalls, and nestled down among the 
trees is the ‘‘ Thwaite,’’ which shelters the writer of 
‘**Froude’s Agrestis ’’ and her sister, both ladies being 
Mr. Ruskin’s valued friends. Much cordiality marks 
the intercourse of the inmates of Brentwood and their 
neighbors, and the inhabitants of Coniston village will 
all bear testimony to the affectionate interest Mr. Ruskin 
takes in their affairs. 

Turning to make our adieux and tender our thanks, 
a gently detaining voice speaks: ‘‘ Nay, you must not 
go until you have tasted some of my father’s wine.” 
And we are led back into the beautiful dining-room, 
and from delicate Venetian glass we sip the choicest 
wine : for ‘‘ My father was a wine merchant,”’ the mas- 
ter says, with affectionate remembrance of that ‘‘ en- 
ttrely honest merchant.’’ And so it is that we retire 
from his presence, carrying with us grateful and loving 
thoughts of one who thus speaks for himself : 

‘* What I am since I take on me the functions of a 
teacher it is well that the reader should know, as far 
as I can tell him. 

‘*Not an unjust person ; not an unkind one; nota 
false one ; a lover of order, labor and peace. That, it 
seems to me, is enough to give me right to say all that 
I care to say on ethical subjects. More I could only 
tell definitely through details of autobiography, such as 
none but prosperous and (in the simple sense of the 
word) faultless lives could justify ; and mine has been 
neither. Yet, if any one skilled in reading the torn 
manuscript of the human soul, cares for more intimate 
knowledge of me, he may have it by knowing with 
what persons in past history I have most sympathy. I 
will name them. 

‘‘In all that is strongest and deepest in me, that fits 
me for my work, and gives light and shadow to my 
being, with Guido Guinicelli. 

‘“‘In my constant natural temper. and thoughts of 
things and of people, with Marmentil. 

‘*In my enforced and accidental temper and thoughts 
of things and people, with Dean Swift. 

‘¢ Any one who can understand the nature of these 
men can understand mine ; and having said so much, 
I am content to leave both life and work, to be remem- 
bered or forgotten, as their uses may deserve.” 

H. 8. ATWATER. 
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HovseEp poet of the fashion kind, 
Pale tailoress of melody, 

You never shall my secret find— 
You cannot sing my songs for me. 


Beribboned bard with tape and shear, 
Prim milliner of literature, 

Whose are the songs men love to hear, 
The melodies that shall endure ? 


Young winds, and mother winds with brood 
Deep in the close of sober boughs ; 

Old winds that scale in savage mood 
The dizzy cliffs where eagles house ; 


Those choristers that first and last 
Lead yearly chorals of the air— 

Bold singers of the northern blast, 
Opening their throats in forests bare , 


TO THE PORT, 


The pines which sorrow unconsoled, 
The owl in darkness of the hill, 
The rattling hail when nights are cold, 

The rain when all the winds are still; 


The brook with trippling melody 
To witch the feet of slowest shade ; 
The mountain torrent dashing free 
Into the gateway of the glade ; 


Those minstrels shy with singing wings 
Tuned, hour to hour, in tree and field— 
The little joys the moment brings, 
Their theme in cunning lodge concealed ; 


The bird which weaves the light of morn 
Into the measures of his breast, 

Which gurgles back the gladness born 
Of dancing leaves about the nest ; 


Of these the songs men love to hear, 
O parlor bard, your booklets by ; 

These sing the songs that hearts hold dear, 
The melodies that cannot die ! 


JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 





THE DREAM CLUE—A STORY OF A STRANGE EVENT. 


BY HENRY CLEVELAND WOOD. 


LET me first ask—has the reader ever attempted any 
psychological experiments, or sought to understand 
many of those minor problems that spiritual science 
propounds, but does not reveal to the material intellect ? 

In psychology we have the first great principle which 
separates the human from the mere animal, or it may 
be a certain mysterious degree which nature bestows 
on a chosen few of the countless subjects of her animal 
kingdom to make a still higher elevation in her ascend- 
ing scale of progress that reaches from protoplasm to 
this last altitude. 

Of what psychology consists—how closely allied its 
wonderful essence is to that of life—where the line may 
be drawn that will properly divide material existence 
from spiritual,—all these are migmas that the profound 
acumen of many centuries has failed to elucidate or 
particularly analyze. Why may not psychology be a 
thing of various stages and gradual developments ? 
On every hand we easily perceive a similar ratio of 
degrees, from the tiny seed to the great world which 
urges it to a perfect-maturity, and which maturity the 
world itself has spent unnumbered ages in striving to at- 
tain. It is not so difficult to consider that the strictly ani- 
mal creation embraces but a lower stage of psychologi- 
cal development, though as varied in its peculiar phases 
of advancement as the higher order,which includes man, 
is in its respective and unequal distribution of soul 
power and intelligence. 

The reader who has never seriously debated these 
questions, will doubtless regard this story as one of un- 


questionable impossibility—nay, as even absurd, how- 
ever, as this may be, the story is as follows : 

Some Autumns ago I had occasion to travel through 
central Kentucky, and as, in addition to my business, I 
had a:proposed improvement of my health under con- 
sideration, I chose the saddle rather than a vehicle or 
train, deeming this method of locomotion more condu- 
cive to the desired effect, and there being also in my 
selected route some points only accessible in this man- 
ner. During the first few days of my journeying the 
weather was all that could be desired, even of this 
charming season of hazy atmosphere, indolent sunshine 
and gorgeous colorings; but with the fickleness for 
which this latitude is noted, a fair morning, unsullied 
by a single suspicion of aught save loveliness, unless 
it was a warmer and more languid air, grew slowly into 
a cloudy noon, fraught with a chilling wind, and finally 
merged into an evening black with ominous clouds and 
threatening rain. I was anxious to reach my objective 
point ; but the storm seemed so near at hand, while the 
village I desired to reach yet lay some several miles 
away, that I considered it a wiser thing to cast about 
for a speedy shelter. This portion of the country was 
but sparsely settled, and as a few premonitory drops of 
rain advised me to make a hasty decision, I urged my 
horse forward and stopped at the first house along my 
way. It was a small and rather unprepossessing dwell- 
ing, built of stone, and placed a little way off the road at 
the end of a long avenue of untrimmed and funereal- 


looking cedars. 
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At my request for a night’s lodging the host—a plain, 
practical farmer—assured me of a hospitable reception, 
provided I felt willing to accept the limited accommo- 
dation he could offer. 

His house was, as I could see, quite a small one, and 
he had already taken in a wayfarer from the approach- 
ing storm, scarcely a quarter of an hour before. I hast- 
ened to state that so long as I was comfortably housed 
I would be abundantly satisfied, and at once alighted. 

My precaution in seeking a shelter was not prema- 
ture, for scarcely had my horse been stabled and my own 
comfort secured than the rain and wind held high carni- 
val about the place, dashing angrily against the small 
panes of glass in the narrow windows, and beating 
against the doors as if they envied the cosiness within 
and meant to force an unwelcome entrance. 

My fellow-traveler I found to be a man of ordinary 
agreeableness, although his efforts in that direction 
deserved a better success than they attained. Why this 
was, I could not fully determine, although I attempted 
to analyze the feeling, as I had frequently questioned 
similar impressions previously. 

He was talkative and sufficiently social, and of me- 


dium intelligence, yet there was a something, a vague, - 


indefinite conception that did not allow me to entertain 
either an indifferent or perfectly harmonious feeling to- 
ward him. There was a latent quality in his compo- 
sition that created a certain discord in my own. Such 
impressions are not unfamiliar to me. Most of my 
friendships, most of my dislikes, spring from this divi- 
nation. In passing persons’ totally unknown in a 


crowded street, I have sometimes felt strange senti- 
ments of attraction or repulsion. 

' In following up these swift impressions as is occasion- 
ally the case, I have rarely found myself at fault. 


Either admirable qualities to win approbation, or ob- 
noxious ones to create dislike, were discovered on a 
closer acquaintance. I have seldom had occasion to 
alter the first impression, be it of friendship, indiffer- 
ence or dislike. 

During the general conversation, I learned that my 
fellow-traveler was a Mr. Jacob Lagrew, from an adjoin- 
ing county, who was then out from home for the purpose 
of buying cattle, in which he largely dealt. As my 
host was also more interested and better informed on 
that subject than on most others, the talk naturally 
drifted in the direction of cattle traffic and matters per- 
taining thereto, while 1, being little acquainted with 
this especial topic, listened and interrogated as occasion 
demanded. 

After an early supper, during which the thrifty house- 
wife gave us plain but well-prepared food, we talked on 
general questions for an hour or so, when our host sig- 
nified his readiness to show us to our sleeping apart- 
ment, prefixing his motion for adjournment thus soon 
with an apology for the very necessary early habits he 
had formed in his role of farmer, while we both assured 
him that after our respective long rides the proposition 
met with our entire approval, and that we were quite 
ready to act upon it. 

As our host’s accommodations were limited, my 
lately-made acquaintance and I became not only room- 
mates but bed-fellows, and shortly after our host had 
bidden us good-night, my companion’s nasal organ pro- 
claimed that he slumbered, I had inadvertently taken 
a cup of strong coffee for supper, and now remembered, 
although too late for practical benefit, that it invari- 
ably excited my brain and nerves to an unpleasant de- 
gree where sleep was coveted. SolI lay restlessly awake 
for several hours, striving to wear off the effects of this 


light stimulant sufficiently to close my eyes in restful 
slumber. At last there came a semi-obliviousness, 

Whether it might be correctly called a sleep I cannot 
say, even at this late day. I seemed to be-quite con- 
scious at first of my whereabouts, and of the various 
circumstances that had given me my present quarters 
and room-mate, who still slept at my side, yet gra- 
dually out of the darkness of the room a strange scene 
was evolved. 

I saw a mountainous stretch of country ; great boul- 
ders hurled about by superhuman strength, strewed the 
foreground. In the middle distance arose a wall of 
rugged, time-worn rocks, while far above this jagged 
line a long range of snow-capped peaks towered heaven- 
ward. Descending a rocky defile, and in the shadow of 
the high-towering wall, were to be seen two travelers, 
mounted on low but muscular and sure-footed donkeys, 
much used in such localities. Beyond these four living 
objects, no other signs of life were visible. It was a 
spot of great loneliness and solitude. 

The travelers were habited in the rude, coarse cos- 
tumes suited to a life amid these wild scenes, while 
the great, wide-brimmed hats they wore concealed their 
features from my scrutiny. When they had advanced 
still nearer, one of the riders paused, and pointed for- 
ward. 

I followed with my eye the direction he indicated, 
and saw where a small stream spouted from the crevice 
of an adjacent cliff, forming a little pool of sparkling 
beauty at its base, then wound in and out, like a 
sheeny ribbon, among the loose stones, until finally lost 
to view. The two travelers rode to where the spring 
gushed forth, and both dismounted. 

While one busied himself about the saddle of his 
trusty animal, the other came to the spring, and laid 
aside his sheltering hat. It was then I saw his features 
for the first time. His face was a pleasant one, not 
handsome, but agreeable to the eye, for a genial, kind 
nature was discoverable in its lineaments. His com- 
pfexion seemed much embrowned by out-of-door life 
and exposure to wind and sun. A large mole just 
to the right of his nose, a little above the heavy mous- 
tache, gave a peculiar emphasis to his features, and im- 
pressed still more distinctly on my mind his countenance, 
which was that of an entire stranger. Carelessly 
running his hand through his matted black hair, and 
tossing it back from his heated brow, he knelt and 
began to drink from the crystal pool at his feet. By 
this time his companion had reached his side, and as 
the one stooped to quench his thirst the other gave a 
swift, searching glance around, then quickly drew from 
its leather casing a gleaming pistol and placed it at 
the bended head of the unsuspecting victim. 

As the murderous intent of the villain flashed across 
my brain, I instantly sought to cry out in warning tones 
to his helpless and innocent companion ; but a strange 
numbness’ seemed to overpower me, and seal my lips. 
I could make no sound. 

I strove to close my eyes, and shut out the fearful 
sight, so soon to be enacted, yet the same strange 
power, seeming to hold my will in abeyance, kept them 
unclosed. There was a flash, a curl of smoke, and 
with a shudder of horror, I saw the helpless prey fall 
forward into the clear pool, which grew crimson with 
the life-blood dyeing its purity. 

After another searching glance, the author of this 
foul deed of blackness gathered up the still warm body 
of his victim, and carrying it to a crevice, or natural 
niche in the cliff not far away, thrust it in, and rolled 
some heavy stones to close the aperture and hide his 
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murderous work from human ken ; then, going to the 
mule his companion had but lately ridden, he removed 
two weighty bags of leather that were partially con- 
cealed under the saddle, and placed them under the 
skirts of his own, 

Avarice had prompted the atrocious act. 

Again approaching the spring, he carefully washed 
his hands under the slender, falling stream, and then 
removed his wide-brimmed hat, as the other had done, 
and bent to drink. As he regained his upright position, 
his face was turned full toward me. I gazed, spellbound 
with astonished awe. Jt was the face of the man who now 
slept at my side ! 

I bent my closest scrutiny upon him, thinking it 
might be a trick of the imagination ; but a careful in- 
spection convinced me of the identity. The face was a 
little younger and more sun-browned than that of the 
man beside me; but it was the’ selfsame face. The 
difference was only that which a few years’ time and a 
little less exposure to the weather would necessarily 
oceasion. At this juncture a fearful clap of thunder 
seemed to shake the mountains, followed by the sten- 
torian tones of some huge giant, callng with a loud 
voice. In an instant the scene vanished—the waters, 
the frowning cliffs, the patient donkeys, the bubbling 
spring, even the guilty man, with his bloody secret 
securely locked in his cruel bosom—all crumbled into 
utter nothingness. Did I say all—no, not all—the face 
still remained. When I opened my eyes it was bending 
over me, haggard and pale in the dim morning light ; 
but less sinister than when I so intently regarded it a 
few moments previous. 

For a brief space I was startled and bewildered, then 
with a swift glance around I recognized the simple fur- 
niture of the room, and at once comprehended that I 
was still under the roof which had afforded me shelter 
from the storm of the previous evening. 

‘*Our host has remembered my request to call me 
early,”’ said my companion ; ‘‘I thought he intended to 
beat down the door. Didn’t it startle you ?” 

**It certainly did,’ I answered ; ‘‘ but I readily for- 
give him, as it put an end to a most unpleasant dream 
that was haunting my sleep.”’ 

My companion gave a little start and looked at me 
closely. 

‘“Were you dreaming, too?’’ he asked,.in a voice 
grown suddenly husky. ‘It interrupted a dream for 
me also—a cursed one !”’ he cried out, savagely. ‘‘ Bah! 
Why should I recall it? Dreams signify nothing.”’ 

He ended with a loud, defiant laugh, while the words 
which arose to my lips in explanation of my own 
strange vision remained unspoken.”’ 

My room-mate made a hasty toilet, and left before 
breakfast, saying he wished to reach a distant point 
during the day. 

When I asked a few indirect questions of my host 
concerning the past history of his recent guest, I found 
he could give no especial information on the subject ; 
but suggested that as the person in question resided 
near the town which formed the present terminus of my 
journey, I might doubtless gain any information I de- 
sired to obtain from those who were in neighborly 
relations with him. So far as he knew, he was a most 
excellent gentleman. 

In addition to some business matters which called 
me to this town, my father had requested me to make 
inquiries concerning an old friend of his who resided 
there when he last heard from him. some years pre- 
vious, and if still living, to make myself known, assured 
of a warm welcome. 


About noon I reached my destination, a pretty town, 
somewhat scattered and rather quaint in its architec- 
tural features, but nevertheless pleasing to the eye. 

On asking for John Boyd—my father’s old friend—I 
was directed to a certain office, and presenting myself 
there, was met by 2 pleasant young fellow, somewhat 
younger than myself, and whose features gave me a 
perplexing remembrance of some face I had once known 
or seen, though where or under what circumstances I 
could not possibly recall. Still I was strangely im- 
pressed with the familiarity of form and expression. 

I signified that I was in search of a Mr. John Boyd. 
The young fellow assured me with a pleasant smile 
that I had not mistaken the man. ‘ He stood before 
me.”’ 

With a responsive smile I ventured the assertion 
‘*that I must surely be in error, or else the secret of 
perpetual youth had been entrusted to his keeping, as 
the John Boyd I sought had been an old friend of my 
father’s in his younger days, a period too far remote in 
the past for supposition to render him identical with the 
one now before me.”’’ 

At these words his smile gave place to a more serious 
expression. 

‘*He was probably my father’s friend,” he said, 
simply. ‘‘ My father has been dead for several years.”’ 

Seeing that the subject was even yet a painful one, I 
at once turned the conversation to other matters, and 
we were soon earnestly engaged in discussing current 
topics of a more cheerful nature. 

It was only as I was about to take my leave that I 
again referred to his father’s death, expressing my own 
regret and the assurance of my father’s sincere sorrow 
when he should learn of it. 

**Tt has now been some twelve years since his death, 
and the circumstances attending it were peculiarly sad,”’ 
young John Boyd replied. ‘‘ My father had been in the 
west, prospecting for a year or more, and in company 
with a friend and comrade started on his homeward 
way. They were lost in the wilds of the trackless 
forest, and at last, in trying to discover a trail, by 
means of which civilization might once more be reached, 
they by some fatality became separated. My father’s 
fate remains to this day a sorrowful mystery. His 
companion, after many perils and privations, finally 
made his way back to anxious and expectant friends, 
and after learning that no tidings of my father had 
been received, he magnanimously retraced his steps, 
guiding an exploring party, who sought long, but in 
vain, for any traces of the lost one.”’ 

Before young Boyd had finished this narrative, I re- 
garded him with the keenest interest. The strange im- 
pression of unaccountable resemblance I first experinced 
grew rapidly into a strong conviction. 

The young John Boyd I now saw, was but a counter- 
part of the elder John Boyd, whom I had seen in my 
dream. Even the mole to the right of the nose, though 
smaller and less conspicuous, was not lacking. 

How strange, that I had not at once discovered the 
likeness, which now flashed upon me like a startling 
revelation. Involuntarily I asked a question, yet feel- 
ing that I already knew the answer. 

‘Who was your father’s companion on this fatal 
journey ?” 

‘*A Mr. Jacob Lagrew, who yet lives near here. He 
is a successful cattle trader, and has been very kind to 
me on numerous occasions. The friendship he bore my 
father doubtless prompts him to these acts.” 

I shuddered at these words ; they were so gratefully 
spoken, and the terrible vision of the past.night was-so 
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clearly defined upon my yet retentive memory. Still 
what could be said or done ? 

Was the dream clue sufficent proof for an accusa- 
tion? My calmer judgment told me that assuredly it 
was not. 

Positive as were my own convictions, I had no 
visible grounds upon which to build my imputations. 
For proof I had only the strange vision of a restless 
night. 

‘A thousand conflicting thoughts perplexed me ; but 


even in my uncertainty I felt that I must carefully con- ’ 


sider the matter and weigh well my actions. To this 
end I bade good evening to my young friend, promising 
to drop in again on the morrow, as my business would 
detain me until then and perhaps even later. I spent 
the remainder of the day and much of the night in 
pondering over the strange events brought about in 
the last few hours. At one moment I had resolved on 
a certain course of action ; the next I was completely 
at a loss as to the best method of proceedure. I 
adopted, apparently perfected, then abandoned as un- 
feasible, a dozen different plans.. My excited brain 
would suggest an immediate revelation to young John 
Boyd, followed by cooler dictation which inquired into 
the efficacy of such a course, and advanced the con- 
flicting argument that this act would bring only ad- 
ditional unhappiness to him, without the means of 
substantiating the veracity of my words. 

The thought came to me to boldly confront the guilty 
man with a revelation of his secret crime, and wring a 
confession from him by the swiftness of my denuncia- 
tion ; but, then, what if his craftiness should aid him 
and put him on his guard while he demanded proof or 
witness of me? In that case I would be helpless. On 
the following morning I was still lost in a sea of doubt, 
and in this state of uncertainty and indecision I once 
more found myself face to face with young John Boyd. 
I noticed a buggy standing before his office, and when 
I reached the door I found him with hat and gloves on, 
preparing to go out. 

‘*Are you off on a trip?” I asked, pausing on the 


threshold, and declining his kindly extended invitation 
to enter, 

‘* Yes, a short one,”” he answered, ‘‘and not a very 
pleasant one, I fear. I have just learned that Mr. Lagrew 
was thrown from his horse early this morning, and is 
seriously injured. I thought I would go out and learn 
the particulars, and also see if I can be of any service. 
By the way, suppose you ride out with me? I should 
like your company, and besides, if there is any neces- 
sity for my remaining, you can return with the buggy.”’ 

‘* If my presence will in no wise inconvenience you 
I will gladly accept your offer,’’ I responded. 

Perhaps this was the solution of the problem that 
had so perplexed me. 

‘*Not in the least,’? he made answer. 
glad to have you go.”” And I went. 

On our arrival we were shocked to learn that Mr. 
Lagrew had expired but a little while before. His fall 
had caused an internal hemorrhage, which speedily ter- 
minated in death. Scarcely less surprising was the in- 
formation that he had made young John Boyd his sole 
heir and legatee. 

This latter information I more readily comprehended 
than did my companion, who was apparently stunned 
by the intelligence. 

To him, it was an overwhelming act of magnanimity 
on the part of the dead man; to me, it was the only 
possible restitution of ill-gotten wealth which the guilty 
could make to the injured living. And as I looked once 
more on the face, now calm and impassive, which had 
so short a time before moved me with horror at the 
evil it concealed, I resolved that the terrible secret 
buried in that lifeless bosom should sleep until a higher 
tribunal than earth’s should awaken it. 

With this resolve, I turned resolutely away from the 
dead man and from the sorrowing young fellow who 
bent above him with tear-dimmed eyes. 

The scene touched me strangely, as I alone, of all men 
living, realized the anomalous fact that young John 
Boyd, though a loving, affectionate son, bemoaned his 
father’s murderer. 


**T shall be 





THEN AND NOW. 


AN autumn day, a cloudless sky 
Of ambient blue ; 

A forest glen and deep brown leaves 
Of golden hue. 


Two pairs of eyes to match the sky— 
Their gold brown hair - 

Fair rivals of the forest leaves 
In far mid-air. 


A raw March day ; a threat’ning sky ; 
A storm broods near, 

Above the broad expanse of heaven 
Dark clouds appear. 


A figure wand’ring here and there 
Across the wold ; 

The bleak winds howl, the trees are bare, 
From winter’s cold. 
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THE STORY OF 


WALTER could not sleep. His dreams were filled 
with the direst forebodings of coming evil. He stood 
on the brink of a yawning precipice, over which a host 
of young nymphs gleefully strove to hurl him. Next, 
he was gazing from the window of a vast drawing- 
room that overlooked this gulf. He was entirely 
alone. The wailing wind, which he had heard so plainly, 
died away, and to his surprise a musical theme that 
took possession of his thoughts communicated itself to 
the atmosphere. He inhaled melody with the air. 
Obedient to his lightest fancy, the overture of ‘‘ Zampa”’ 
succeeded the Jewel Song from ‘‘ Faust.’? How rap- 
turous a place! A shadowswept acfoss the apartment. 
A wondrously beautiful woman, dressed in floating 
drapery of coral pink and white, approached noiselessly, 
and, without observing him, stood gracefully at his 
side. The delicate lines of her figure, the glowing color 
of her fair skin, could be clearly discerned beneath the 
shadowy folds of her veil-like robes. Her face was in- 
deed so dazzling that in his rapture he heard no longer 
the fairy anthem to which she had entered: So close 
was she to him, he could feel the warmth of her presence. 
Motionless, she gazed into the distance, far beyond the 
clouds. She discovered him, and, with a smile that 
promised heaven, welcomed him. He was about to 
speak, when she turned upon him impetuously. One 
side of her face was a grinning skull! And with a 
jeering laugh—an echo straight from hell—she sprang 
through the window into the abyss. He hid his face 
in his hands, and, shivering with terror, fell—sprawling 
out of bed. 

Walter made no further attempts at rest. 
gas, partially dressed, and 
think. 

It was only four o’clock. 
at eleven in the morning. 
new existence. 

The last hours of bachelorhood embody the doubts 
and the hopes of a lifetime. Far more momentous toa 
young man seems the step about to be taken than to a 
maiden. He realizes beforehand the radical change in 
his habits ; she, not until afterward—often, never. To 
him, care ; to her, irresponsibility. To him, the end of 
youth; to her, the beginning. With him the double 


He lit his 
sat down by the fireside to 


And he was to be married 
On the brink, indeed, of a 


state is relative ; with her, absolute. To him, marriage 
is a crisis; to her, destiny. To him, the mingling of 
the two lives seems accidental ; to her, Nature’s own 
sweet will. 

Walter clung to a cigar he had lighted longer than 





A HOPELESS PATRIOT. 


CHAPTER XV.—A DAY OF DAYS, 





usual, almost burning his fingers in trying to keep it in 
his possession. He looked over his wardrobe and linen 
for the last time, adding to the gifts he had already laid 
aside for the clever fellow who served him in the double 
capacity of janitor and valet. 

Here was a bundle of photographs—girlish faces, 
bright and fair. He lingered over the memories they 
awakened. Secrets all, and sacred. He couldn’t destroy 
them, even now. <A glove, too—a white glove, soiled 
and torn. Ah! he remembered. It was hers; as soft 
as the velvety flesh it had covered. He had begged it 
of Nannie—poor Nannie, where is she now ?—that he 
might send her a dozen in its stead. Those spots— 
were prints of his kisses. This rent—made by him as 
he pretended to assist in removing it from her hand. 
And it would have to go into the fire? Ah! how near 
to every joy is an attendant sorrow ! 

These were his last hours as a squire, awaiting admis- 
sion to the order of knighthood. 

He was watching his arms, alone with their memo- 
ries, conformable to the chivalry of his time.* 

Dawn! The first light of his wedding day. Why 
his anxiety ? A church ceremony was no new sensa- 
tion, surely. He had witnessed many of them. Ah! 
but this was to be his own wedding. There was a dif- 
ference in that. 


‘Put McGinnis in the dock!’’ shouts the district- 
attorney. 

The prisoner takes his place. 
for murder in the first degree. 

‘“‘Cheer up, man,’’ whispers his counsel, smiling. 
‘The trial will be very short.” 

*¢ Don’t be in a hurry, for there’s a halter at the end 
for me.”’ 


He has been indicted 


A marriage ceremony at Grace Church, This was 
not the first one. The custom of marrying will never 
go out of fashion, and there’ll be many imposing cere- 
monials in the future. And yet they will not equal this 
one in dignity, for Ambergris, the presiding genius of 
church weddings, is now dead. There will never be 
another Ambergris. But he was alive when Walter 
married Violet. 

Like the enterprising sextons who furnish “a whole 
funeral ” at a tixed price, Ambergris often contracted 
to supply a complete wedding. He was, certainly, the 





* See revised editions of Amadis de Gaul and Don Quixote. 
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most important functionary of the church. Rectors 
and choristers came and went, but Ambergris moved up 
and down the aisles perennially. Quite as many 
strangers went to Grace Church to see him as to hear 
the sermons. A wedding occasion showed him at his 
best. His usefulness began with the delivery of the 
cards of invitation—a pleasant service which he dis- 
charged with uniform satisfaction. The decoration of 
the edifice could, with equal confidence, be left to his 
discretion; He always reached the church about one 
hour before the time fixed for the ceremony and the 
doors were never opened until he arrived. 

In this instance it was Violet’s wish to be married by 
candle-light. Ambergris caused all the windows to be 
hung with heavy draperies, and two thousand candles of 
the purest wax sparkled under the vaulted ceiling like a 
nebulous procession of stellar worlds. 

The invited guests streamed into the church at the 
great doorway. Long lines of carriages were striving to 
set down their occupants nearest the carpeted pave- 
ment. Crowds of idle spectators, culled by natural 
selection from the flood tide on Broadway, jostled each 
other near the door—men, women, children ; maids who 
wished to see a fellow-mortal on the way to the altar ; 
men who could well spare the time they had no other 
way of wasting. 

Through the portals, out of the sunshine into the op- 
pressive haze of the parish church, moved the steadily 
advancing host of invited guests. 

Ambergris stood at the inner door, the Napoleon of 
the hour—the only obstacle between the perfect order 
that reigned and a mad rush for favored places. He 
directed the ushers with marvelous calmness and skill. 
‘**¥riends of the bride ?’’—to the right. ‘‘ Relatives of 
the husband ?’’—to the left centre. Here, there, every- 
where, never anywhere, he placed the orderly multi- 
tude. Soon the edifice was full. Then was Ambergris 
in his glory. Then became apparent the majesty of his 
art. He understood the advantages of a crowded 
building. He knew it would be filled, for theatrical 
managers are not the only people who ‘paper their 
houses ”’ on great occasions. So he went on for twenty 
minutes, after every pew was apparently filled, seating 
all who came. Contrary to the general belief, late 
arrivals are the delight of a professional like Ambergris. 

Suddenly every whisper ceased. A signal to the organ- 
ist; Mendelssohn’s magic march music floated out over 
the great congregation, through the pillars and arches ; 
a draught of cold air from the street; the heavy cur- 
tains parted, and the bride on the arm of her father 
entered. The procession formed by ‘‘the high con- 
tracting parties’’ and the bridesmaids and groomsmen 
moved slowly to the altar. ‘* Who giveth this woman 
in marriage?” Rightly enough, the one man who 
knew her whims and extravagances. And the father 
bestowed his daughter as freely as God had given her 
to him. The ring was handed about until it rested 
firmly on the finger of the bride. The final prayer was 
said, and Walter and Violet rose from their knees, hus- 
band and wife. 

All Walter’s gloomy visions of the night had van- 
ished into the thin air of dreamland—forgotten in the 
new emotions of the moment. 

The pair had hardly left the church before this most 
orderly of assemblages joined in a wild rush for the 
street to get a last look at the bride. 

The couple were driven away from the church, ap- 
parently to the railroad station. In reality, they 
merely went to a fashionable hotel on Broadway, 
where, unknown to their friends, they passed a fort- 


night of unalloyed happiness. A trip to Niagara, a 
voyage down the St. Lawrence, and a week at the 
quaint old city of Quebec completed the bridal moon. 

On his return to the city, Waltar Rawson purchased 
a seat in the Exchange, and fitted up a suite of offices, 
where, until after the close of the Civil War, he de- 
voted himself closely to business. One of the features 


he introduced was direct communication with his prin- 
He was alert, intel- 


cipal customers, by private wire. 
ligent, competent. 
He was, in addition, a student of his time. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE ESTATE OF POLITICS. 


THE smoke of a hundred battles had barely cleared 
away. Four years of sorrow and poverty among the 
multitude had assisted in the distribution of vast wealth 
among a few men. A new order of society had arisen 
—the political estate. 

It had been born and developed while the nation was 
convulsed with civil war. It had entrenched itself 
while the patriotic people of the country were zealously 
engaged in the life or death struggle, and thus it had 
escaped observation. Its only loyalty had been devo- 
tion to self. Its leaders had interested themselves in 
the commercial phases of the conflict. They had 
gambled on the destiny of the nation. On early and 
secret information of a crushing defeat to the Federal 
arms, they had bought gold for a rise. This they 
called ‘‘ Discounting the Dead.’ Selling the market 
for a decline on the eve of a brilliant victory was de- 
scribed as ‘‘ Coppering the Government.” 

Having risen, phceenix-like, from ashes and blood, this 
new estate of man spread its wings for the royal flight 
of the eagle. 

But victories or defeats no longer afforded means for 
advancing or depressing the national honor. Other 
methods of progress must be devised. 

*Meanwhile, the clan pushed its trustiest represen- 
tatives to the front of the councils of state. It as- 
serted its right to a share in the ruling of the nation, 
to recognition in the framing of the foreign, as well as 
domestic, policy. 

Some of its members were worth millions, though 
innocent of any moral conception of the patience and 
toil attending the usual methods of amassing wealth. 
They were as ostentatious as if they had gathered 
their money according to the strictest integrity ; and 
in the rush for lucre that set in, not a few upright 
men, who had made the world’s fight with only mod- 
erate success, envied them in their hearts. 

These the distinctive types of the men who assumed 
to rule the nation : 

First.—The Timocrats, represented by two classes : 

(1.)—The commercial nabob. Having spies in every 
public department, and at the headquarters of every 
army corps, he utilized every act of the Government 
in Wall street, just as he had the victories and defeats 
during the rebellion. He was not a hypocrite. He 
was the originator and the financial backer~of the 
prevalent and shameless traffic in office, and dealt in 
politics as in guano. He hoped for the establishment 
of a government by the rich. 

(2.)—The professional statesman. Under the guise 
of public service, he assisted in the impoverishment of 
the struggling nation. He went to Congress-to be use- 
ful to the other members of the clan, and often grew 
shrewder and richer than the men who started him on 
his infamous career. He entrenched himself on one of 
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the committees, such as Finance, Railroads, Postal 
Affairs, Navigation, or Public Lands, and thereafter 
played with loaded dice against the people whose votes 
had elevated him to the post he dishonored. He was 
meaner than the professional gambler, who discounte- 
nances marked cards. The honest and toiling tradesmen 
of the nation took the risks of business, while this crea- 
ture took none. Even the nabob, the vulgarest par- 
venu—who had furnished the money that first corrupted 
him—despised the professional statesman for his dema- 
goguery and hypocrisy. He hated him, also, because 
the servant had grown beyond the control of the master 
in riches and power. 

Second—The Professional Hero. He had hung by 
favor to the skirts of the real soldiers of the civil war, 
risking little, having nothing to lose, not rich, but will- 
ing, yea, mad to be so. Generally without trade, pro- 
fession, or visible means of support, he had to be 
disposed of by the creation of numberless foreign con- 
sulates, or stowed away in the railroad offices controlled 
by the men whose secrets he largely shared. Many of 
his kind were constantly to be found in New York and 
Washington, waiting, hoping, but never discouraged. 
They were the medium of communication between the 
commercial and legislative branches of the estate of 
politics. They were ready fur any radical change in 
government or society. An aristocracy or a dictator- 
ship would have delighted these free lances of fortune. 

Peace restored, the sudden and startling fluctuations 
in the price of ‘‘ gold’? came to anend. The course 
of the Pactolian river shifted. The great speculators 
ceased trading in gold—abandoning that amusement 
to the small board-room dealers who ‘‘scalped the 
market ’’ for the eighths and quarters of one per cent. 

The nabobs and their followers plunged pell-mell into 
railroad speculation. Walter Rawson was now on their 
track. He kept close at their heels, and never lost 
sight of them fora moment. He had watched the rise 
of this new clan. He gauged well the shrewdness of its 
members and estimated to a nicety the boundless 
wealth it represented. 

He had decided to make these sheep his mutton in 
the future. 

The nation was awake ; trade began to revive. All 
eyes were turned toward the railroads of the land. The 
people craved excitement and speculation supplied it. 
The stock list—beginning with half a dozen express 
and steamship companies—grew downward as name 
after name was added, like a banyan tree, but rank 
and noxious as the upas. 

The development of vast systems of internal com- 
munication evolved still another race from the regions 
of the unknown—men of boundless ambition, of limit- 
less and apparently intuitive possibility and unques- 
tionable nerve. Among them were a few who origin- 
ated brilliant schemes and altered geography so deftly 
that their fellow-citizens whom they impoverished were 
amazed and gratified. 

The contagion spread to the other side of the Atlan- 
tic. The Gulf Stream changed its course, pouring its 
warming, cheering millions of English gold upon our 
shores. What a rivalry ! 

Were the Britons to reconquer the States? Was 
America to be outdone on its own ground by foreign- 
ers? Never! 

Boxes that hadn’t been opened for a generation were 
forced ; mortgages were converted into cash; govern- 
ment bonds were hypothecated. Everybody engaged 
in the mad purchase of railroad securities. 

It was as easy to build a line of railway as to kick a 








sheep. All that was required was cash enough to pay 
the engraver, map-maker, and printer, and, in nine 
cases out of ten, these persons accepted their wages in 
stock certificates. 

All schemes, however chimerical, could command 
support. No dream was so wild that its real or fancied 
claims failed of recognition somewhere, though the 
methods of the ‘‘ promoters’ were as crooked as the 
routes of their roads. 

For instance, to select the worthiest of all the enter- 
prises of the period, a line of rails had been projected 
across the plains to California. A few men decided 
that it must be built. Congress was asked and actually 
gave away thousands of acres tothe mile. Though they 
loved their country, the promoters knew what a mile 
meant, They had a system of mathematics of their 
own. Axioms were converted into paradoxes. ‘‘ The 
shortest distance between two points is not measured 
on the straight line that joins them,’’ said they. ‘To 
dogmatically assert the contrary was to confess one’s 
self no wiser than Euclid—a mere teacher in an Egyp- 
tian school. He never built a railroad that had a land- 
grant of 12,000 acres to the mile! He might have 
done very well, they were willing to admit, when a 
street-car route was to be laid out in Alexandria, but 
for a great national enterprise, such as this—why, he 
never ‘sized up ”’ to it. 

The road was run with as many “lines of beauty ”’ 
as possible, so that there might be more miles and 
more land. 

Then these gentlemen hired a company of themselves 
to build the road at an extravagant price ; and paid 
themselves in bonds and stock at a low valuation. 
Having sold all the best public lands to themselves, for 
as little as they dared, they resold them to the railroad 
for whatever they chose toask. The same was true of 
every tie and rail laid, every spike driven, and every 
piece of rolling-stock purchased. The profits of these 
transactions were known by various names. Profes- 
sional statesmen spoke of them as ‘‘ loans ;’’ the mili- 
tary adventurers as ‘‘commish ;’’ and the nabobs as 
““rebate.’? Forty millions of people—who did not 
share in thesé profits—scandalously dubbed them 
** steals. ”’ 

The system was such a thoroughly practical one for 
getting rich, that the few persons who managed the 
national, state, and municipal politics introduced it 
everywhere. 

Millions of British capital continued to flow into the 
United States seeking investment in the many new and 
projected lines of railway. Walter Rawson’s inspira- 
tion was to divert this current into channels. that he 
controlled. He looked over the ground carefully, with 
the aid of a trusty agent or two. 

Much of this money, he discovered, was being swal- 
lowed up in the completion of a line running from 
Oviedo to one of the largest cities in the West, called 
the Dawn and Sunset Railway. This road had been 
surveyed and mostly graded prior to the war, but it had 
languished until the revival of the speculative craze, 
when it had been caught up and completed off-hand 
with funds from England. The enterprise was pushed 
forward with such an utter disregard of expense that 
before the last spike was driven its affairs were hope- 
lessly involved. Here was the opportunity Walter 
Rawson had foreseen and awaited. What passes cur- 
rent for genius is often cold-blooded premeditation. 
By means of a foreclosure suit, which he brought as a 
bondholder (for anybody could be a bondholder), he 
was able to procure from an Ohio. judge an order for 
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the immediate sale of the road and rolling stock. Pend- 
ing the auction, one of Rawson’s confidants was ap- 
pointed receiver, and the financial condition of the 
Dawn and Sunset Company became a dead secret. 

The sale occurred at a city recently christened Bluff- 
land* on a raw November morning. Twenty millions 
had been spent on the road, but the bondholders saw 
no prospects of its paying fixed charges, not to speak 
of dividends on the stock. Not wishing to see their 


‘property rights sacrificed, however, they had appointed 


a committee to bid in the road if it went too cheaply. 
Local railways that paralleled or crossed the great 
trunk line had their delegates on the ground, in the 
hope that amid the general wreck they might catch 
some bit of salvage. 

For the first quarter of an hour the conflicting local 
interests wrestled with each other. Their representa- 
tives were timid, and some of them bid in the half- 
hearted, cautious way that indicated a fear that the 
road might be knocked down to them unawares. The 
agent of the Three X’s dropped out at four millions, 
Then the bondholders’ spokesman came to the front, 
and the price was slowly advanced eight hundred thou- 
sand dollars, at which point there came a lull. The 
road was about to be bought in. 

On the edge of the crowd that gathered ’round the 
sheriff's auctioneer stood a man above medium height, 
enveloped in a dull gray overcoat, and whenever the 
auctioneer glanced in his direction he looked as inno- 
cent as a city salesman on his first visit to a country 
village. But this stranger only waited to hear the 
autioneer say ‘‘Going’”’ once when he manifested an 
uncommon, and, so far as could be judged by others, 
an unwarranted interest in the proceedings. He 
promptly added $25,000 to the last bid. Then he stood 
a raise of $15,000, and went $5,000 better. Now all 
eyes were centered on him, and everybody was asking his 
neighbor who thestranger was. Nobody knew. That was 
his strong point! Nor did they know that he had care- 
fully walked or driven along the entire line of the road 
within a month previous, and was as well informed of 
its actual condition as if he had built it. After some 
slow work the stranger shouted : ‘‘ Forty-nine hundred 
thousand.” 

Then the bondholders withdrew for consultation. 
Even the auctioneer slowly repeated the bid with a 
strong rising inflection—‘‘ Forty-nine hundred thou- 
sand ?”? When he had done so several times, the 
stranger vouchsafed the simple but firm rejoinder, 
“*That was my bid !”? The bondholders’ committee re- 
turned to the charge, and the stranger stepped nearer 
to the auctioneer, so as to confront his antagonists. 
By gradual steps the two rivals ran up the price to an 
even $5,000,000, and the climax was reached by the 
unknown adding $10,000 to that amount before the 
auctioneer had time to cry the previous bid. The de- 
termination he displayed ended the sale at this point. 
Almost hesitatingly, the sheriffs auctioneer declared 
the Dawn and Sunset Railway sold for $5,010,000. The 
sheriff then asked the stranger his name, but was no 
wiser when he heard it. ‘‘ Walter Rawson,’’ was the 
reply ; but his actions spoke trumpet-toned, for, enter- 
ing the sheriff’s office, he drew from an inside pocket of 
the capacious overcoat a bundle of exactly $100,000 in 
crisp registered government bonds. Thesale was legally 
certified, subject to a further payment of $4,910,000. 

There is a vast difference between a great specimen 
of characterization and a great character. In reality 





* In a social treatise called ‘‘ The Breadwinners.” 
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Rawson was only a man whose life was a romance, be- 
cause he grappled and dealt adequately with extraor- 
dinary times and events. 

Rawson had according to the terms of sale only three 
months in which to raise nearly five million dollars. 
But he was shrewd enough to know that if it could be 
done at all the time was ample. Money is always ob- 
tainable for any scheme where the investor can be 
shown that he will double his holdings in six months, 

The rest of the story regarding the rehabilitation of 
the Dawn and Sunset Railway is brief enough. Walter 
Rawson hurried to New York, placed his plan before a 
half dozen of the leading bankers of the metropolis, or- 
ganized a ‘“‘syndicate’”’ (as such a combination was 
afterward called) that took new bonds and stock enough 
to supply the purchase money and yet to leave him two 
million as a balance to his personal credit. The pre- 
ferred stock was allotted to ‘‘ the insiders”’ at $40, but 
it rose to $60 per share within a few days after it was 
put on the market. The money which he had derived 
from his own bonds Walter promptly reinvested in the 
shares of the corporation at ‘‘inside’’ prices, and 
thereby secured more profit than any other individual. 
He elected himself a director, and at once set about car- 
rying out a grand ambition known only to himself. 
This scheme was nothing less magnificent than the 
leasing of the Dawn and Sunset Road to the Cyclops 
Railway. The latter trunk line started from the 
metropolis, traversed two of the most important states 
of the Union, and sought an adequate terminus in the 
rapidly developing Western country. A double result 
from such .a lease was inevitable. A guarantee of 
seven per cent. on the Dawn and Sunset bonds by the 
Cyclops Company would lift the preferred stock of the 
former road to $90, while the drain upon the parent 
corporation, caused by assuming this new burden, 
would depreciate its bonds and stocks and hasten un- 
timely collapse. 

Walter Rawson reorganized the Dawn and Sunset 
management. He created a board of directors to suit 
his tastes, naming among them two already notorious 
members of the political estate, John Gall and Reuben 
Pinchover. Then he set about effecting the lease to the 
Cyclops. A sheaf of proxies in the hands of Gall, 
Pinchover and other earnest and determined friends 
sufficed to seat Walter Rawson in the Cyclops board. 
The invasion attracted little attention, and even such 
stockholders as grumbled admitted his capacity, when, 
several months later, it was announced that a lease of 
the Dawn and Sunset Railway had been secured. It 
was represented to the financial world as a master stroke 
—the consummation of a long and delicate negotiation 
on the part of the older corporation to add a Western 
feeder. Rawson was such a clever talker that not a man 
on the Cyclops board, except himself, but thought the 
lease a benefit. 

Thus did Walter Rawson create ‘‘ The Great Consol- 
idated Cyclops System,” giving to New York its first 
through trunk line to Cincinnati and St. Louis. A few 
bold acts had given him large capital as well as power. 
With these two factors he was ready for the contest 
with man. He was not a parvenu, however; he came 
of a race of money-makers. 

There were a few men who stood between him and 
the game he wanted. They were the marauders of the 
public lands. He had never shared to the extent of a 
dollar in their crimes. They were not prepared for 
such a foe, having only had a lot of venal and deluded 
men in Congress to cope with. He hoped to take from 
them their lands and their roads. Having got their 
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railroads he would shoulder them upon the members of 
the political estate. 

In the course of the fulfillment of this ambition, 
Walter Rawson coined the now famous expression ap- 
plied to victims of speculation : 

‘‘ Shearing the lambs.”’ 

Embarked on this quest our Argonaut of the nineteenth 
century changed his policy of life. He strove to make 
the world hate rather than esteem him, to distrust 
rather than believe in him. Forever afterward, he 
traded on the “‘ short side ’’ of his own character. 

It was a novel idea. We shall see ho t prospered. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE CAT OF PHAROAH. 


REASONS existed for Cotton Mather’s visit to 
Europe, other than his anxiety to have Mootla’s 
health restored. He had become since the close of 
the Rebellion a thoroughly disgusted and disappointed 
citizen of the Republic. He hoped, therefore, by 
travel and absence to restore a faith that was gone. 
The great and generous Peabody had given up his 
native land, and Cotton Mather was hopeful that he 
might fathom the motive therefor. 

Cotton Mather’s history during the war has not 
been recited, because it was known throughout the 
land. A brief reference to that period is only rendered 
necessary, as showing the causes of a radical change of 
heart. He had stood, firmly as a rock, on the side of 
the Federal Government. The night.after Sumter was 
fired on, he presided at the extraordinary mass-meeting 
in Faneuil Hall, at which Phillips, and Parker, and 
Everett, and others raised their voices against seces- 
sion and disunion. A memorial to President Lincoln 
was prepared, pledging the wealth and the lives of the 
people of the Commonwealth to the suppression of the 
rebellion. Three months later, Cotton Mather equip- 
ped a regiment of Massachusetts troops, wholly out of 
his own means. Two of his largest ships he presented 
to the Government for transports. Throughout the 
long war, he insisted on sending his vessels to sea, in 
the face of danger from the Alabama and Shenandoah, 
so that the American flag should not be forgotten on 
the ocean. Nearly one-half of his splendid merchant 
fleet, the greatest this nation has ever known, was 
burned by the Confederate privateers. Still, he never 
lamented, or lost heart fora moment. All his father’s 
pride of country was rekindled in him. 

He did not garner a single dollar during the tempest 
of death, and would have despised himself had he spec- 
ulated against the nation in its distress. 

When peace was restored, it became with him, more 
than ever, a fixed theory that all Americans were 
honest. He was among the earliest to extend the hand 
of commercial fellowship to the stricken South. In 
the city of New Orleans, alone, he put out a line of 
credit exceeding one million dollars. He found hope 
for the South everywhere except at Washington. 

Clinging to the integrity of democratic forms, he was 
unprepared for the treatment portioned out to the 
merchants of the North by the Congress of the United 
States. The neglect of the law-making body became 
‘ unbearable. The losses inflicted by the piratical cruis- 
ers were insignificant compared with the injuries to 
American commerce imposed by the obnoxious and re- 
trogressive legislation of Congress. Blunder succeeded 
blunder, until every merchant felt justified in presum- 
ing malice. Of all branches of national industry, the 
caxtying trade on the seas had suffered most severely 


from the civil war. Congress, nevertheless, encour- 
aged the very nation that had covertly and openly 
aided the cause of disunion, he argued, and took out of 
American hands the profits of carrying abroad the 
products of the United States. 

Cotton Mather counselled patience. He believed in 
Congress as he did in constitutional government. He 
waited. Surely, he thought, some one will check this 
flux of disastrous legislation. But he saw with con- 
sternation the spreading of Congressional indifference, 
the elevation of blind devotion to party above that to 
the people. By slow and unwilling steps, and from a 
point of view widely different to that of Walter Raw- 
son, he was confronted with the political estate. 

Thinking that the pernicious legislation was in some 
measure attributable to the negligence of the mer- 
chants in making protest, he went to Washington at 
the head of a committee composed of the prominent 
ship owners of this land. There he found the blindest 
ignorance regarding the trade of the country, attended 
by what always consorts with that.mental state—stub- 
bornness. 

The Committees on Commerce of both Houses gave 
the visitors audience, but their members did not evince 
the slightest interest in the matter, yawned when the 
merchants spoke, and never referred to the subject in 
any future session of the committees or on the floor of 
Senate or House. Several members, when personally 
visited by Mr. Mather and his coadjutors, even under- 
took to argue the desirability of having other nations 
perform the labor of transportation for the people of 
this country. They ridiculed the building of vessels 
out of iron—these men who, in many instances, had 
never seen any craft save mud scows and canal boats, 
Nothing was done ; but the merchants of New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia saw new steamship lines 
started, one after another, on foreign capital and sailing 
under foreign colors. For, remarkable as it may appear, 
laws existed absolutely prohibiting American merchants 
from buying ships where they were cheapest, though 
any other wares could be purchased in the markets of 
the world! The corollary of that enactment denied 
the right of any ship-owner to sail his vessel under the 
flag of the United States unless she had been built in 
this land. This, too, at a time when all steamships 
were made of iron, and there was not a single iron ship- 
yard on the American coast ! 

Cotemporary with such legislation, he saw politics 
converted into a national industry. He detected the 
alliance between the nabob and the professional states- 
man. His unwilling mind blossomed with surprises. 
The instant he realized that votes were bought at 
home he understood why ships had to be purchased 
abroad. 

A venal and demoralizing epigram, ‘‘ All’s fair in 
politics,’? was an accepted, unwritten maxim of state. 
So corrupted was the popular imagination, so tainted 
the national pride, so weakened the country’s patriot- 
ism, that a few bold leaders could have taken the New 
England or Pacific States out of the Union almost with- 
out Congressional protest. The crushing truth burst 
upon Cotton Mather one day on Pennsylvania avenue 
while walking back from the Capitol, and he exclaimed : 

‘Politics is a trade, like the making of boots and 
shoes !”’ 

He beheld in the eyes of many men he met an un- 
blushing confession of cupidity and dishonor. He was 
a keen observer, and, goaded on by indignation, he lost 
sight of nothing. He saw the good name of ais country 
daily kicked about the corridors and into the dark 
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corners of every committee room in the east and west 
wings of the Capitol—the football of upstarts whose 
fathers had been shoeless. 

He read, with utter amazement, long discussions re- 
garding the national debt participated in by men who 
never had enjoyed a bank account before reaching 
Washington. In fine, he admitted in his heart that if 
this were not already the most corrupt Government on 
earth it was on the high road to that distinction. The 
future looked black. He saw no way of dethroning the 
Dynasty of the Dregs. 

Thus developed one hopeless patriot. 

He returned home to his beloved Massachusetts, but 
grew more despondent every day. He strode about his 
lawn at ‘‘ The Willows,’’ sullen and silent, for hours at 
a time. 

Then ex-Surgeon-General Prentice, another product 
of the war, came to the homestead in his official capacity 
of physiological and psychological expert. His society 
diverted for a while, but when the practical merchant 
detected how little he had learned about Mootla’s ills 
and how easily the young patient had rent asunder the 
specialist’s intellectual armor, he voted him .a bit of 
pinchbeck like the rest. 

In such a frame of mind he put his affairs in snug 
condition and sailed for Europe, as we know. 

He was received with honor and distinction every- 
where. It was a great surprise to him to find that his 
commercial reputation had preceded him, for he had 
never known vainglory. But amid all these diversions 
he could not shake off the malaria that had entered his 
nature during the winter in which he had studied life at 
Washington. 

One night he was seated in his private parlor in the 
Hotel des Anglais, at Nice, reviewing the old and pain- 
ful subject in his mind. Mootla had gone to bed some 
time before, and he had about finished his final cigar. 
He felt, as if for the first time, all the indignation of a 
naturally pure mind when unsuspected betrayal of con- 
fidence is detected. By this time, however, he could 
name names and conjure up at will the faces of the 
venal ones. Now, he argued with himself, he knew 
them thoroughly.. Nothing more contemptible, he pro- 
tested, had been encountered in the wide range of his 
experience than the typical Congressman—nothing that 
could be traded in easier. 

With humiliation and shame, the merchant mentally 
conned the prices at that great exchange on Capitol 
hill. Quotations varied with the activity and gravity 
of legislation, and the scale of honor moved up or 
down according to the same laws of supply and demand 
that fix the market value of coffee or logwood. The 
transactions were confidential, principally because the 
public, who supplied the men and the money, could not 
be allowed to form too cheap an estimate of their repre- 
sentatives. Though daily bought and sold, the Con- 
gressional conscience could not endure to be reminded 
of the transaction. The hide of the professional states- 
man, too, was as pliable as his conscience, he thought, 
as tough as the crocodile’s. 

““Aye, the crocodile’s!” almost shouted Cotton 
Mather, rising to his feet, and beginning to pace the 
floor. ‘“‘The rough-shod reptile! But he has his 
match, his destroyer, the—the—let me see, the ichneu- 
mon! Its presence will drive the crocodile from the 
swamp of his ancestors. In an unguarded moment of 


saurian repose, the ichneumon takes a header down his 
throat. Once there, ha, ha! it leisurely proceeds to eat 
away his bowels.” 

The magnitude of this idea exceeded the compre- 
hension of Buffon, who mentions the curious tradition 
of natural history only to discredit it. Here was the 
germ of a corrective policy, a practical and radical 
method of inculcating the doctrines of morality, of 
teaching men their duty, and at the same time compel- 
ling them to do it. 

This new ethical philosophy first took form in the 
exclamation : 

“By Jupiter, Ill 
track !”’ ; 
Mather tried to calm himself, but it was impossible. 

**T see it now,” he champed with rage. ‘‘It’s a new 
dispensation. Men won’t be honest, unless forced to 
be so. I have outlived my time. Theirs has come, 
If my theory of life be wrong, so is theirs. Men who 
work no longer get rich. Hail to the politician and the 
man who owns him. In America everybody is mad. 
It’s social system is warped. Under it fortunes are 
made in a day—often in an hour. What follows ? 
First, the family is corrupted ; then the channels of 
trade, even of religion, become tainted ; next, the bench 
and the municipal government is contaminated ; later 
the soul of the Commonwealth is rotted out; and, 
finally, taking lodgment in the national capitol, cor- 
ruption poisons the fountain of civic honor. The pro- 
fessional politician is responsible for this political 
pyzemia. He needs rebuke. He shall have it. He has 
robbed me, and allowed another nation to do so. He has 
insulted me. He will next question my loyalty. Damn 
him! he must be taught better. His is a low game, but 
T’ll beat it. Ill put an ichneumon inside his carcass !”’ 

And, in his excitement, the old man hurled his 
lighted cigar against the plate-glass window, supposing 
it open. Then he went to bed, muttering: 

“Crocodiles, alligators—all! But I’ve got them 
now.”’ 

Again his mind found voice, as he jerked open his 
vest in the process of undressing : 

‘** Who knows the expression or feelings of a crocodile 
with a healthy enemy on the inside? T’ll soon know 
how some of these rascally Congressmen look and act 
when they’re at my mercy. Oh! we shallsee. I have 
been a cursed fool. Ha, ha! The ichneumon! Won’t 
know one when they see him; so innocent, so good, so 
stupid. Humph!” 

’ As he climbed into bed another idea occurred to 
him. He’d buy a newspaper—a dozen newspapers, if 
need be—and turn them loose on his scaly enemies. 

His final thoughts might have been a prayer, but the 
last words he uttered aloud were not. He said: 

‘““T’ll go to work at them, and they shall go to the 
devil.’ 

Cotton Mather never procrastinated when he had de- 
termined on a course of action. He left Nice in a few 
days, placed Mootla in a school at Mayence, and took 
passage for New York. 

He planned his vengeance during the voyage, and 
devoted the rest of his life to its execution. 

It is one of the mysteries of creation that. every 
species has a naturalenemy. Thus was conjured into 
being these destroyers of the political estate—these 
two avengers of an outraged nation. 


put the ichneumon on their 
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THE RESURRECTION OF ITALY.* 
BEFORE THE DAWN. 


BY C. EDWARDS LESTER. 


(From hie private journal while U. S. Consul at Genoa.) 


AT the close of one of the softest June days of 1846, 
as the sun was flashing his evening fires on the dome of 
Saint Peter’s, in one of the magnificent chambers of the 
Vatican, Pope Gregory XVI. lay dying. 

He was a very old man; his thin hair was white as 
burnished silver, and the veins lay large and blue on 
his hands and temples, and his voice was feeble and 
complaining as a sick child’s, and he asked Gaitano, 
his favorite attendant, to turn him in his bed, and then 
to draw aside the damask curtains of the western win- 
dow and let the sun beam once more on his eyes. It did 
shine kindly on his white face ; and the golden doors, 
and the porphyry columns, and the stately hangings of 
his luxurious couch, and Raphael’s fresco angels looked 
kindly down on the old man, and he asked his faithful 
Gaitano if he thought he was very sick. 

And then that western sky became all gold and pur- 
ple, and as it paled into night the stars came out, still 
and piercing through the blue, and a thousand bells 
sent their Ave-Maria chimings far away over the Cam- 
panian fields, and far up among those stars, and the 
noisy bustle of Rome died slowly into its evening mur- 
mer, and the great city’s pulse beat calmly, like the 
night heavings of the sea, and everything was kind, 
and the old man said he wished to live ! 

All Rome was praying before her altars and shrines 
at that hour—but not for him. Rome was bleeding, 
and nobody expected that Gregory would staunch or 
heal her wounds. Gregory must die before relief could 
come, 

The prisons of the Eternal City and of the States of 
the Church were full. The arms of jailors and execu- 
tioners were tired. The government spies were by the 
hearth-stones of every family. The moon was shining 
on the glittering arms of the brigands of the mountains 
of Romangna, and twenty thousand exiles in many 
countries, where they had found shelter, were waiting 
for the old Pontiff to cease to breathe. 

And as the moon went up higher and calmer, the old 
man of the Vatican breathed shorter and harder. 
How many widows’ tears he felt dropping on his cheeks 
as the death-damps beaded his brow, and how many 
ghosts of murdered men glided across his glazing eye, 
and how many prisoners’ sighs lingered in his ear, 
when familiar sounds struck its palsied chambers no 
longer, God knows! He was only a half-unconscious 
instrument and victim of a system of despotism and 
tyranny from which he was too weak to emancipate 


himself. But the world understood it, and when Gre- * 


gory was dead, Rome breathed free again. 

Before the white hairs of the old Pope were laid in 
the grave his kingdom had long been filled with mourn- 
ing, and when the couriers bore the tidings to his 
afflicted people they thanked God for their deiiverance. 
Everybody felt that a new age was about to dawn on 
Italy. They might not know how, but when any new 
sound strikes the ear of the worn prisoner, it lights once 
more the expiring embers of hope. 

No curses were uttered over the dust of Gregory by 


the Romans—only on the heads of his ministers. He, 
poor man, was helpless in their hands, but all wrongs 
were done in his august name. In the Middle Ages a 
Florentine secreted himself in the chamber of his prince 
and plunged a dagger to his heart. ‘‘And what harm 
had I ever done thee ?’? exclaimed the dying prince. 
‘‘None, perhaps,’’ replied the assassin. ‘‘ Then why 
hast thou taken my life ?’? ‘‘ Because thy minister 
took that of my brother.”’ ‘* Alas! I knew it not.” 
‘¢ Then will I stab thee again,’’ was the stern reply, and 
he drove the blade once more through his bosem. From 
all I can learn of Gregory, this was his greatest crime. 
It was enough! Men who have power are responsible 
for it. 

With the death of Gregory expired the old age—the 
age of superstition, darkness and tyranny. If an angel 
from heaven had at the moment of the old Pope’s de- 
cease descended, and from the sombre walls of the 
Vatican had proclaimed to the Roman people the events 
which were about to take place, not a being in Rome 
would have believed it. The work of centuries was to 
be crowded into an hour. A drama was about to open 
on which the world was to gaze with amazement, 
terror and hope. ; 

At ten o’clock of the morning of the 9th of June, the 
Senator of Rome, whose duty it was, caused the great 
bell on the Campodoglio to toll. It is never struck but 
for the death of a Pontiff. The first note told Rome 
that her sovereign was dead. <A response came back 
from the four hundred towers and spires of the city, and 
thus the news was telegraphed on all sides from belfry to 
belfry, telling the last hamlet of the States of the Church 
that the sad reign of Gregory was ended. It was the 
first happy day the Roman people had seen for fifteen 
years. 

As the population left their homes and poured into 
the streets which lead to the Vatican, they seemed to 
the stranger more like a crowd that had heard of a great 
victory than the death of a Pontiff. 


The daybreak of the resurrection of Italy begins with 
the election of the bishop of Imola to the Holy See as 
the successor of Gregory XVI. 

The coronation of a Pontiff is always a magnificent 
ceremony ; it is the most imposing sight ever witnessed 
in Italy—a land where all that is imposing brings its 
sanctioned tribute on such occasions, The coronation 
of Pius differed from those which had preceded it, 
chiefly in a greater degree of solemnity—St. Peter’s was 
crowded with anxious hearts! The first burst of joy 
which attended the announcement of Count Mastai’s 
election had been rather a negative feeling. Everybody 
was glad that Lambruschini had failed. It was more 
exultation over the defeat of Jesuitism than delight at 
the triumph of patriotism and liberty—little was knowr 
of Pius IX by his people. Mastai had seldom left his 
diocese—he had become almost a stranger in Rome. 
He was shut up in the convent of Piratello (one of the . 
bis-annual retreats he had instituted for pure and 





* See also a former paper, by the same author, in THE CONTINENT, Vol. V., p. 70. 
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benevolent purposes), instructing his clergy, when a 
courier on a foaming horse halted at the gate, bringing 
the despatch which told him Gregory was dead. In- 
deed, the Romans could know little of their new Pope. 
Rome was bleeding ; thousands of her children were in 
damp dungeons or distant exile ; despotism reigned ; 
corruption and profligacy were everywhere triumphant. 
Even a reformer would find every step an Herculean 
labor—if, indeed, some subtle poison or treacherous 
knife did not arrest him in his first onset against the 
Colossus of crime and tyranny that overshadowed 
Rome. Besides, who knew what Pius [X would do? 
Who could decide what his first edict would be? Who 
so mad as to expect a reformer from the Vatican? It 
were worse than to look for a republican born with a 
diadem on his head, and descended from a long line of 
kings. 

That congregation, of I know not how many tens of 
thousands, gathered before the tomb of St. Peter, with 
its massive bronze columns and gorgeous canopy, and 
thousand lamps of silver and gold and precious stones, 
had too much at stake to be joyous ; no pageant could 
banish their anxiety. The first shout of joy that fol- 
lowed the election of Mastai had been wiid—maniac- 
like : Lambruschini, the hated, abhorred, dreaded Jesuit, 
had been foiled—foiled, too, in the deep recesses of the 
Vatican conspiracy, with Austria and her gold, and 


soldiers, and diplomacy, and all the black hosts of 
Jesuits on her side. But the public mind soon grew 


familiar with this negative triumph ; it could not rest 
on so unsubstantial a feeling; it required something 
stronger, deeper, more inspiring. Five days had cooled 
the popular feeling, and a melancholy that had grown 
out of many years of suffering was not to be dispelled 
till some radical change had taken place in the political 
condition of the Roman people. Pio Nono knew all 
this. He was crowned, and the uncounted multitude 
poured forth from the Cathedral aisles and lined the 
way their new sovereign must pass in returning to the 
Quirinal, The pontifical train swept through dense 
masses, kneeling on either side ; but the cortege moved 
on in silence. No shouts rent the sky—not a voice was 
heard even to proclaim Viva Pio Nono! But, without 
a spoken word, a sublime voice went up from four hun- 
dred thousand kneeling supplicants for pardon for their 
husbands and fathers and brothers and friends, in prison 
or in exile. That voice went to the heart of the Pon- 
tiff. His noble purpose was fixed, but the world knew 
nothing of his determination ; it had not passed beyond 
the solitude of his own bosom. Blessings were in store 
for that kneeling multitude which exceeded all their 
expectations, and, we might also say, their desires. 
The chilling coldness with which the Romans had 
assisted at the coronation, and afterwards received the 
first pontificial benediction from St. Peter’s, afflicted 
the Pope fora moment. Not even Lambruschini could 
have passed through the scenes in which he had been 
conspicuous, without hearingsome shout, some applause, 
some acclamation ! And must he, who cherished in his 
secret soul so many sublime hopes and magnanimous 
purposes for the good of his people, be greeted with no 
vivas! On his return to the palace, Pius said to those 
about him: ‘‘The Romans appear to treat me hard ; 
but I understand the reason. It. will not take me long 
to show Rome and all Italy that no prince or pontiff can 
be loved by his people unless he becomes the father of 


_ his subjects and children.’’ And yet that night Pius 


did not sleep ! 
The pageant of the coronation passed away, and for 
thirty days Rome saw little of her prince. He shut 


himself up in his palace, and, telling his people in a 
proclamation to ‘‘ wait and hope,’’ he began to examine 
for himself into the state of his kingdom. 


Perhaps, among the many thousand young men who 
were buried in the underground prisons of the Roman 
States, before and at the time Pius IX. came to the 
throne, no one had suffered longer, more steadily, or 
more mercilessly than a prisoner named Giovanini. 
For more than twenty years he had been buried alive in 
one of the terrible secrets of the Castle of St. Angelo— 
the Bastile of Rome—for no other crime than having 
dared, in his boyhood, to hope for the liberation of his 
country. He belonged to a family of rank, in Rome; 
but neither the wealth nor influence of his father could 
procure his release. He could not even see his boy ; 
nor could a letter from his affectionate mother reach 
him. Political offences were the only crimes for which men 
could not buy their pardon in Rome. 

Not a ray of heaven’s blessed light, not a word of 
intelligence from his family, had reached him for nearly 
a quarter ofa century! How many of his friends were 
dead ; how many Popes had ascended the throne, and 
gone to their account ; what was going on in the world 
of living men—he could not tell. How many years 
even he had been immured in that terrible dungeon he 
did not know with certainty ; for he had no means of 
marking the progress of time, and this was, perhaps, 
(strange as it may at first seem to one who never 
thought of it), the bitterest of all his miseries. He 
could, indeed, tell when the day ended, for he could 
hear the thunder «f the evening cannon from the towers 
of the Castle ; and he could calculate for some weeks 
the days, and for some months the weeks. He even 
thought he kept his reckoning for several years. But 
at last his memory became clouded, and all the days, 
and weeks, and years blended dimly together, like one 
interminable expanse of dark ocean, where there is no 
sky, no star, nor horizon, nor landmark to measure 
from. Days, weeks, months, and years moved slowly, 
dimly, sullenly away, and he could calculate the mo- 
ment only by the beatings of his heart, and the hours 
only by the recurrence of hunger or sleep. 

Over this dark and interminable sea of time (which 
seemed time no longer) he had been drifting—how long 
he could not tell ;—but so long, he had become an old 
man, and he remembered that when he: crossed the 


draw-bridge of that terrible castle, and cast his last 


long look on the calm blue sky, he was a boy. Hope 
had long ago left him—if indeed it ever can quite die 
in a human soul ; and all other thoughts, and feelings, 
and desires, were blended in one long, eternal, fruitless 
wish to die—when the iron bolts of his dungeon, unused 
to move, sprung back with a shackling creak. The 
prisoner started from his torpor, and a cowled monk 
slowly entered with a torch in his hand. The half- 
blinded wretch turned his haggard, unshaven face on 
the visitor. 

‘* What dost thou want here ?”’ he could hardly utter, 
in an unearthly voice. ‘‘ Dost thou come to take me to 
the gibbet ? Oh! how welcome thou wouldst be! But 
then my enemies could no longer count the hours of 
that agony which cannot die. More cruel than the hang- 
man, they have robbed me of the liberty to die. And 
did they send thee, too, to count the furrows in my face ? 
Hast thou, too, come to feast thy eyes, and glut thy 
heart over the sight of my eternal despair? Answer 
me, monk ?”’ 

‘*T come to bring thee news of thy mother.”’ 

‘** My mother !”? exclaimed the prisoner, as he began 
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to tremble and rub his hand hard over his forehead, as 
if to clear away some thick cloud that hung there— 
‘‘My mother! Tell me if I may die then at last, and I 
shall see her in Heaven.” 

‘¢ She still lives, and it is she who sends me to bless 
thee, and bring thee hope. 

‘Oh! bless me then, Father,’’ the feeble prisoner 
cried, as he dragged himself to the feet of the monk, 
and bent his head. 

‘¢ And I do bless thee,’? answered the monk, in a 
trembling voice, “‘in the name of the God of mercy, 
who pardons the guilty and avenges the innocent. I 
bless thee, too,.in the name of thy mother.” 

‘‘God then has pitied me at last,” sobbed out the 
poor man, “for he sends me his angel of consolation,” 
—and the good monk raised him from the stone floor, 
and folded him in his arms as they wept together. 

The prisoner then told the monk his dungeon history, 
as no one else could relate it. © 

“Thou shouldst have written to Gregory,”’ said the 
monk, ‘‘ and asked justice if not mercy.” 

‘““T did, Father ; but my letters he never saw, or he 
would not answer them. I did not ask life, nor liberty ; 
but only a kiss from my mother.”’ 

‘‘ Write again to the sovereign, my son.”’ 

“Ah! my letter would be intercepted before it 
reached Gregory ! 

‘Gregory is no more! write to his successor !”’ 

‘He would never receive it. The hatred of my in- 
visible enemies would shut his eyes and ear, and heart, 
against me.”’ 

‘*Perhaps, it might be so—but—”’ 

‘“‘Oh, Father, it is surely so.’’ 

‘¢ But be assured, my son, Pius IX. is a kind-hearted 
man, and he has promised justice to all his people— 
write to him.”’ 

‘** Who will take the letter ?”’ 

‘“* The jailer of the Castle.” 

‘“‘No, Father! Ihave no money, and such services 
cost dear in this place.”’ 

‘‘Then will I deliver it to him myself—write.”’ 

‘* Impossible, Father. I have neither pen, ink, nor 
paper ; all these cost dear in St. Angelo.”’ 

‘““Here is a pencil. Write on this leaf of my book, 
and be quick, my son, for my hour is nearly up.”’ 

The monk held the torch over the prisoner as he gave 
him the pencil and the book, and he tried to write. But 
in a moment he burst into tears, saying : 

‘**Oh, God! I have forgotten how !”’ 

‘“*T will write for thee, then. Dictate.” 

Giovanini took the torch, and began : 


“‘Most Hoty FATHER—In my despair, one of your 
monks came and taught me to bless your name. For 
what seems to me endless years, I suffer in a secret 
dungeon of the Castle St. Angelo. All the time have I 
been awaiting the hourof execution or reparation ; but 
neither God nor the executioner came to my relief. If 
I am guilty, let me die. If I am innocent, give me 
back my mother. Signed for 

*¢ GIOVANINI.”” 


“Well,” said the monk, “‘ before evening, my son, 


the Pontiff shall have your letter. 
in God, and pray for Pius IX.” 

At this moment the jailor entered. ‘‘ By ——,” he 
exclaimed, looking at his watch, ‘Signor Chaplain, 
you were to stay here but an hour, and here you are 
twenty minutes over your time. Come, hurry off with 
yourself, ”’ 


“* It is you, sir, that are wrong, to blaspheme in this 


Adieu. Have faith 


manner the name of the Saviour of Man. 
prince, the Pope, knew——.”’ 

**Oh |! —— the Pope, and all his crew.”’ 

‘*¢ Again you are wrong, sir. Pio IX. curses no man; 
he loves all.. What is your name ?” 

‘*¢ None of your business, lazy priest. Out with you.”’ 

The monk then left the dungeon, and went to the room 
of the governor of the Castle. The latter had long been 
the confidential agent of the Cardinal Lambruschini, 
and his equanimity had been not a little disturbed by 
the downfall of his master, and the introduction of a . 
new regime. 

‘¢ Another bore, he! Well, let himin. Come, Sig- 
nor Monk, tell us what you want, and be quick about 
it, too, for my hours are counted, I suppose, and I have 
no time for rigmarole.’’ 

*¢T come, sir, to demand the liberty of your prisoner 
Giovanini.”’ 

**You are mad, monk! Don’t you know that the 
Pope is the only man who can do that ?” 

‘* And it is in his name that I ask it.’’ 

‘¢Show me your proof.”’ 

‘© You shall have it, signor.’”’ 

And, taking a pen, he wrote hastily on the same leaf 
which contained the letter of the prisoner : 


If your 


‘¢ First.—On the presentation of the present order, 
the governor of the Castle of St. Angelo will imme- 
diately open its gates to the prisoner Giovanini ! 

**Second.—The governor will provide for the surro- 
gation of his chief jailer. 

‘*In virtue whereof, we have this day signed these 
presents in our Castle Angelo. 

**Prus IX.” 


That signature would have been quite unnecessary if 
the monk’s head had not hitherto been enveloped in a 
cowl; for when he allowed it to fall back it revealed the 
majestic and beaming face of Pius, the new Pope, and 
Prince of Rome. The time the governor’s face took in 
going through divers changes is hardly worth mention- 
ing. 5 

Giovanini had hardly embraced his mother, who nearly 
died of joy, before he flew to the Quirinal to ask of the 
Pope the name of his benefactor. 

**Your benefactor—no!’’ aswered Pius; ‘‘ but your 
father! Come to his arms! It cannot be you have 
forgotten the young priest whom you embraced so 
warmly at the foot of the scaffold twenty years ago ?”’ 

“‘Oh! God,’ exclaimed the exhausted prisoner, ‘‘ this 
is more than I can bear!’’ and he fell fainting to the 
floor. 


Toward evening, on the 17th of July, 1846, as the 
thousand bells of Rome were chiming the Ave Maria, 
when Pius IX had reigned thirty days, without previous 
intimation from any quarter, an edict was affixed simul- 
taneously on the walls and squares and most frequented 
parts of the city, proclaiming a general amnesty for all 
political offences. 

This was the first note of mercy or peace which had 
been struck from the broken lyre of Italy for a whole 
generation—and if the edict had been sent from heaven 
and affixed by unseen hands, it could not have been 
received with greater astonishment. j 

The population rushed to the corners of the streets, 
where torches were held, and those nearest read to the 
crowd the touching words of pardon, which gave back 
to their bereaved country so many of its proscribed and 
unhappy sons. Throughout that populous city there 
was not a soul, foreigners excepted, that was not imme- 
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diately concerned in that edict—hardly one who did 
not instantly recall the image of some lost one, who 
would receive those words of pardon in the gloom of 
his prison or the bitterness of exile. 

A chorus cry of joy rang at the same instant through 
every part of the capitol. There seemed to be but one 
heart in Rome, and it beat only pulsations of joy; there 
seemed to be but one desire in Rome, and that was to see 
the face of their great benefactor. And, as if bya common 
instinct, from the most distant extremities of the city a 
movement hegan, and from the four quarters of the 
capitol the thickening stream went rushing up to the 
palace. 

The mu!titude, wild with ecstasy and gratitude, cried 
out for their ‘‘ Father.’? Their voice was heard by the 
good man of the house, and he went upon the loggia to 
thank and bless his people. 

As it grew dark, torches were seen flaming at the 
corners of all the streets where the edict had been 
affixed, and dense crowds were gathered around each 
notice. Those in the front ranks kneeled, so that those 
behind might look over their heads—forming little 
amphitheatres of overjoyed, weeping people, smiling 
through their tears, and looking up at the edict again 
and again, half incredulous, as though, after all, it was 
too good to be true. Wherever there was a copy of the 
edict, there was clustered one of these groups; and 
there were shining there bright torches, larger and 
handsomer than even the Romans keep burning before 
the shrines of their saints. 

At dusk Pius went into the gardens of the Quirinal, 
back of the palace, and walked for two hours ; he heard 
the murmur that rose over the city—it came on his ear 
stronger and stronger, like the inrolling tide of the sea. 
At last the shouts broke up into heaven. It was the 
grateful sound he had hoped for—during the thirty 
days of his reign he had consoled himself with its anti- 
cipation. Atlast it came. He had sounded the bugle- 
blast of freedom that was to wake the nations of Europe, 

and the response of his people had come back ; hence- 
forth he knew that he was not alone. 

In less than an hour, the entire population of Rome 
had either read or heard the proclamation of pardon, 
and the popular enthusiasm broke forth again wilder 
than ever ; once more the cry rose, ‘‘ to Monte Cavallo !”” 
Bands of young men led the throngs which swept in 
stronger and denser till the great piazza of the Quirinal 
palace was packed, and again the exultiug myriads ut- 
tered the name of Pio Nono. The Pope appeared 
once more on the loggia of the palace, attended by 
torches. 

It was no longer jubilee nor acclamation. That 
mighty ocean of men and women and children seemed 
to be lashed into a frenzy of delirium. Rome itself, as 
one of her own poets said, had gone mad for love. 
Shouts and vivas rent the sky, so wild, that the tumult- 
uous mass of two hundred thousand seemed to be 
swayed by the tempest of a revolution. It was the first 
maniac breathing of popular liberty, stifled for ages. 
There is something sublime and fearful in the first 
movements of a people waking from the dream of des- 
potism. If Lambruschini, the rival of the new Pope, 
had stood where Pio Nono stood, a Pontiff, the cry 
would have rang out, ‘‘ To Castle St. Angelo,’’ and in 
less than an hour its bloody walls would have begun to 
reel under the shock of a revolution. 

But on that balcony stood the new champion of 
liberty—the father of his people—the regenerator of 
Italy—the pardoner; which glorious titles gave him, 
even by concession of Protestants themselves, claim to 





that higher title—vicegerent of the Saviour! There 
stood Pio Nono, the Pope of the people—the first they 
had had since Hildebrand. He lifted his arms and eyes 
to Heaven, and tried to bless his people, but his heart 
was too full; his voice failed him, and they could only 


‘see his lips move, and the tears stream from his beam- 


ing face, 

Rome seemed that night to be swayed by a single will, 
and as if the wand of an enchantress had passed over 
her towers, a brilliant illumination rose like a clear 
daybreak over the city. There had been nd expectation 
of the amnesty on that day, there had been no concert 
among the people ; and yet from the entire city a hght 
broke forth, and flashed far up into heaven! The 
stately mansions of the rich gleamed with large wax 
torches, and the humble dwellings of the poor twinkled 
with tiny wax tapers. The illumination brightened as 
the hours passed on, and at midnight the city seemed 
bathed in an ocean of flame. 

The crowd once more called for the Pontiff, and again 
he appeared with his blessing. They answered him 
with a shout, which was heard in the distant extremi- 
ties of the city. It penetrated many a sick chamber, 
and the.dying asked what it meant? It was the music 
of pardon ; that rich word, which, in the solemn hour, 
sounds dearer than all others. It was the last word 
which fell upon the ear of many a dying sufferer in Rome 
that evening, and the first word that greeted him in 
heaven. When the sovereign laid himself down to 
sleep that night, the last sounds he heard were airs of 
liberty and triumph from a thousand instruments ming- 


ling with the wild shouts of a finally emancipated 


people. 

While Rome was sleeping, late that night, fleet horses 
were bearing couriers with the joyful news, to the four 
quarters of the globe, through which the sons of Italy 
had been driven, waiting in sadness and hope, like the 
scattered children of Abraham, for the coming of the 
Deliverer. As the couriers spurred their steeds across 
the Jast hill-tops that overlooked the distant capitol, 
Rome seemed to the flying messengers like an enchanted 
vision. Ceesar’s City, too, was to have her Three Glori- 
ous Days. Thus ended the first. 

On the following morning, the population of all 
classes gathered around the massive walls of the Castle 
of St. Angelo—that grand but gloomy Bastile of Rome, 
within whose lofty towers and damp dungeons the 
strong hand of tyranny and superstition has, for suc- 
cessive ages, drawn the bolts of despair. 

These towers and dungeons were haunted by brave 
men, who, having dared to act like freemen and ancient 
Italians, had been condemned to wear the rest of life 
away in hopeless imprisonment—buried alive ! 

The gates of the castle opened, and the liberated cap- 
tives came forth. I cannot describe the scene which 
followed, and I shall not attempt it. It is not strange, 
when fathers and sons, husbands and wives, and moth- 
ers and loved ones, pressed to their hearts, under the 
free open sky, those whom they had expected to meet 
no more in this world, that even those who had no per- 
sonal interest in the spectacle, could not refrain their 
tears. 

These scenes of tenderness were renewed at every 
corner of the streets. From every door the prisoners 
passed came flying some friend supposed to be dead. 
Some of the prisoners rushed wildly to their homes in 
distant parts of the-city ; and others, who had no 
homes to fly to, when they first found themselves under 
the kind free heavens, stopped and gazed about them 
for a moment, like beasts let out of cages where they 
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had been long confined, uttered piercing shrieks of joy, 
and burst into tears, or dashed away through the multi- 
tude of gazing strangers, to some solitary place, and 
sat themselves down and wept! It was a day of great 
sadness, and of immeasurable joy ; more tears flowed 
in Rome on that day of universal liberation than any 
tyrant could have wrung from the same people by the 
horrors of the rack. So much stronger is clemency 
than despotism.! 

The sun had hardly gone to his setting on the day of 
the ‘‘ Liberation,” when the city, as if impatient to 
give vent to its joy, shone forth with another illumina- 
tion. With the exception of the houses of those men 
who had been too deeply concerned in the reign of 
bigotry and despotism that had just closed, there was 
not a dwelling in Rome that was not illuminated. From 
the corridors, the open galleries, and high windows of 
the palaces of the noble, to the humblest dwellings of 
the poor, tall wax candles and little tapers were gleam- 
ing. Those who looked with coldness and suspicion on 
the new government shut themselves up in their houses 
and darkened their windows, while the rest of the 
population poured into the streets to mingle with the 
crowd of prisoners who had that day emerged from the 
dungeons of St. Angelo. 

Before nine o’clock, the entire piazza of the Quirinal 
was crowded. Bands of young men, in tens, twenties, 
and hundreds, came up from every quarter of the town, 
with torches and banners, and songs and airs, in praise 
of the Pontiff. Uniting in the centre of the square, they 
formed an immense crown of torches, with colors wav- 
ing on every side. One of the banners showed the 
family stem of Mastai (the name of the Pope), on a 
white and yellow field, ornamented with sprigs 
of olive, in token of peace. There were many of 
the tri-color—which had not been seen in Italy for 
thirty years, except as a sign of revolution—bearing 
inscriptions, ‘*‘ Viva la clemenza,’”’ ‘‘ Viva Pio IX.,” 
‘Viva V amnestia,’? while others bore the edict of par- 
don, printed in gold, and enriched with emblems of 
peace, liberty, and hope. A few moments after, high 
and clear above the shouts of the multitude, a stirring 
chorus burst forth from one of the large streets opening 
on the Piazza, and a thousand flaming torches lit up 
the scene like a conflagration. The chorus came from 
twelve hundred of the Filarmonici of Rome, with sev- 
eral of the best martial bands of the city blended into 
one. They had that day met at the theatre Argentina, 
to practice a new hymn, written by Verdi, in honor of 
the Pontiff. 

Preceded by torches and a magnificent standard, the 
procession entered the piazza, and as the crowd opened 
they advanced under the windows of the Quirinal. A 
great deal has been said about the musical genius of 
the Italians ; but it probably surpasses all ideas for- 
eigners have formed of it. This occasion illustrated it. 
The crowd learned the chorus after hearing it twice, 
and more than a hundred thousand voices joined har- 
moniously in the triumphal pean. When the chorus 
ceased, the name of the Pontiff was on every tongue. 

Soon after the great Loggia of the Palace was 
opened, and a train of attendants appeared, to signify 
that the sovereign was coming. He appeared, and was 
received with deafening shouts and vivas. 

The enthusiasm of the preceding night, which had 
Seemed so wild, was now surpassed, for there was a 
new class of men there—the liberated prisoners, who 
had that morning emerged from the gloom of St. An- 
gelo’s dungeons. The beloved pastor of Rome lifted 


his hands and poured down from his full heart the 
blessings of the God of peace and liberty upon the 
silent host, bowing lowly to the dust. And there was 
kneeling a band of grateful men, breathing the free air . 
of Heaven for the first time in many years. In the 
torchlight their faces wore that sepulchral hue, which 
should never cloud the human image of God, for it can 
never he acquired but in a dungeon, and God’s glorious 
sun was made to shine on all His children. Erring and 
sinful though they may be, He never hides His blessed 
beams from any of His creatures till the fitful dream of 
life is over. 

Methinks that were a sight that might well make any 
man weep! ‘Father, Father !” exclaimed the weeping 
captives under the loggia, and they could say no more. 
‘- Yes,”? answered Pio Nono, through his tears, ‘‘ I am 
your father, and I always will be. You, too, shall 
always be my dearly beloved children.’”? The good man 
stood for a few moments with his hands clasped on his 
bosom and his eyes lifted to heaven, as if praying for his 
people. And the dense throng, with their torches held 
steady, and their banners drooping, kneeled before him 
in silence, gazing on the noble form of the Pontiff, who 
seemed, like Moses talking with God on the mountain, 
to embrace at a glance all the tribes of Israel. The 
spirit of a better world had descended upon those wor- 
shiping myriads, and they kneeled in silence till the 
man of God had retired into his dwelling. 

When the charm which had hung over the assembly 
was broken by some stirring viva, the crowd formed 
into marching order with that readiness and tact for 
which the Italians are remarkable, and went in a vast 
procession through the Corso, stopping to shout their 
grateful acclamations under the windows of those 
palaces where the most brilliant illuminations ap- 
peared. The entire facades of some of the edifices of 
Rome were covered with burning tapers, inscriptions, 
portraits of the Pope, and the arms of the Mastai 
family, wrought in silver and gold. The illumination 
shone on, and ended Rome’s second glorious day ! 

The enthusiastic joy which had now reigned for two 
days in the metropolis had hardly subsided on the day 
of the ‘‘ Liberation ’’ before Rome was in motion again, 
for it was known that Pio was to proceed at nine 
o’clock the following morning to assist in some religious 
service in the Mission Church, in the central part of the 
city. The way the Pontificial cortege was to pass was 
crowded soon after daylight. At nine o’clock the bells 
announced the departure from the palace. 

When the Pontiff’s carriage came in sight, acclama- 
tions rose from the piazza and rang down the street, 
which was lined by crowds on either side. The most 
beautiful bouquets were thrown from the balconies, 
and every step of the way was strewn with flowers. 
From the windows the most gorgeous draperies of dif- 
ferent colored satins, velvets and cloths of gold, with 
ornamented banners, were streaming. 

On the return to the palace the crowd had thickened, 
and the popular enthusiam broke oui into the wildest 
joy. A company of young men presented themselves 
before the Pope as he came forth from the church, to 
drag his carriage. This was at once refused. But 
when the cortege reached the Piazza Colonna they re- 
newed their request more earnestly. Again the Pontiff 
kindly but resolutely protested. ‘‘ You are men—you 
are Romans, and I beg you to desist,” were his words. 
But the fierce joy of the populace could not be re- 
strained. The same band of young men presented a 
solid phalanx before the carriage, the horses were de- 
tached, a rope two hundred yards in length was fastened 
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to the coach, and straightened through the crowd, and 
under a continued shower of flowers they dragged their 
new sovereign with triumphant shouts back to the 
Quirinal. From the loggia he dispensed his blessings 
upon the palpitating multitude. 

Late that night a considerable company of pale, 
emaciated men, who had just come out of prison, went 
up under the windows of the palace, and waited till 
morning in tears and silence. They’were poor men, 
whom the Pope had from his private purse that day re- 
deemed from the debtors’ prison! The Romans heard 
of this with delight, and emulated the noble example. 
A subscription was started, and in three days not a 
debtor in Rome was left in one of its prisons. 

It is impossible to say where the mad joy of the 


Roman people would have found its limits had not a 
proclamation appeared, expressing, in the most benign- 
ant manner, the thanks of the Pontiff for the affection 
his subjects had shown him, accompanied by an order, 
in the form of fraternal counsel, that the public feeling 
should be restrained, ‘‘Since moderation in all things 
should be the motto of a state that tended to progress.”’ 
The import of these kind but firm words was univers- 
ally understood, and the public joy was content to 
manifest itself in a more quiet way. But the nightly 
illuminations were continued, and the Pontiff never ap- 
peared without being hailed with vivas and acclama- 
tions. All felt that a new day was breaking upon 
Italy. 
Thus ended Rome’s THREE GLORIOUS Days ! 





MY SCOTCH SCHOOL. 


I HAVE read a good deal of late, in this magazine 
and elsewhere, about the American public schools— 
their advantages and disadvantages, their merits and 
their shortcomings. Have your readers any ears to 
hear something about the public schools of Scotland ? 
Professor John Stuart Blackie, the redoubtable, has 
written often and with great force about the Scottish 
universities, showing up their prominent advantages 
and defects with great impartiality; but I am not 
aware that any one has treated in the same way of the 
Scottish public schools. I am desirous of supplying 
this want for two reasons—first, because I myself re- 
ceived the rudiments of my education at one of those 
Scottish schools, and therefore may be presumed to 
know something on the subject ; and, secondly, because 
there is a great deal of misapprehension abroad with 
respect to Scotch schools and Scotch education gener- 
ally. The popular idea seems to be that Scotland, as 
regards education, is a sort of Tom Tiddler’s ground, 
a place where the -people, both high and low, roll and 
wailow in education—a land where rivers run with fer- 
tilizing lore, where all the pines are trees of knowledge, 
where grammar is raked out of the ditches, and where 
even Greek roots are to be had on the barren hillsides 
for the trouble of digging. If this be true, Scotland 
stands not where she did when I went to school; and 
that was but the other day. 

Let me premise that Iam not going to enter into a 
disquisition on the subject, to analyze the Scottish edu- 
cational system, nor to be didactic in any way what- 
ever. I simply wish to give a brief sketch of my Scotch 
school—the school to which I went to be prepared for 
the university—that university which has just been cele- 
brating its tercentenary under such brilliant auspices. 

My school was the parochial, or parish school—the 
school, until within quite a recent date, of all Scotch 
boys who dwell in the country, whether high or low, 
gentle or simple. On the other side of the Tweed the 
word ‘‘ parish ’’ is associated with all kinds of indignity 
—with the workhouse, the lockup, the pauper’s allow- 
ance ; but I take it that the intelligent American reader 
is not so ignorant of Scottish matters as to think, when 
I say I went to the parish school, that I wore a muffin 
cap and premature knee breeches, and was educated at 
the public expense. The parochial school in Scotland 
claimed equal dignity with the parish kirk. It was (is, 
in essence, yet, for the new school-board system is only 
in its infancy, and is, after all, but a modification of the 


old régime) the chief educational establishment—the 
public school, in fact—of the district, and is part of the 
national system for spreading education and enlighten- 
ment among the people of Scotland. The Kirk of 
Scotland—that is to say, the Established Church—is 
supported by a levy upon the occupiers of the land. 
The tax, however, is an indirect one, and therefore does 
not provoke the discontent caused by tithes and church- 
rates in England. The ‘‘heritors,”’ or landowners, pay 
the amount on a scale which is graded in proportion to 
the price of grain, and repay themselves out of the 
rents of their tenants, This payment is not set down 
as a separate item in the rent charge, and so the tenant 
pays his tithes and rates as he pays the tax upon his 
tea and tobacco—he is, in short, bled without know- 
ing it. 

The parish school shares in this reverence with the 

~parish kirk, but to a limited extent. Turning to the 
statistical account of my parish, I find that it is six 
miles long by five miles broad, and contains—or did 
contain then—a population of 1,862 souls. Those per- 
sons who indulge in extravagant notions of the abund- 
ance of educational provision in the land of Burns may 
be a little surprised to learn that for this widely scat- 
tered population there were only two schools, each 
capable of accommodating from sixty to seventy schol- 
ars. The endowments of these educational establish- 
ments were by no means magnificent. The allowance 
to the master of the parish school, who was required to 
be a college man of considerable classical and mathe- 
matical attainments, was £34 4s. 4d. per annum, with a 
dwelling house and garden and the fees of the scholars.* 
The fees ranged from ten to twenty shillings a year—ten 
shillings for reading, writing, and arithmetic, and an 
extra ten for the classics. 

The master of the other school—an auxiliary semi- 
nary established by the General Assembly of the kirk 
—received £25 per annum and a cow’s keep, with the 
fees, averaging about ten shillings per annum for each 
scholar. It was not required that the master of this 
school should be a man of any extraordinary attain- 
ments ; indeed, the minister, in whom the appointment 
rested, was well content to select the candidate whose 





* In an abstract of a bill for bettering the condition of the schoolmas- 
masters of Scotland, passed at the beginning of the century, it is laid 
down that ‘the amount of salary to each parochial schoolmaster shall not 
be less than the average annual wages of a day laborer, nor above that of 
two day laborers.”’ 
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letter of application exhibited the fewest errors of 
orthography. The worthy minister made strenuous 
exertion to establish and carry on this school; but 
it was always a great source of trouble and annoyance 
to him. College men, of course, disdained to accept so 
trifling a salary, or to undertake so undignified a duty 
as the instruction of poor cotters’ children in the alpha- 
bet ; the minister was, therefore, obliged to accept the 
services of any half-educated aspirant for the honors of 
a dominie who could bring satisfactory testimony as to 
his respectability, and write a tolerable letter. Most of 
the teachers, for there were frequent changes, were 
Highlanders, who were more conversant with Gaelic 
than with English, and who had learned the latter lan- 
guage asa foreign tongue. They all spoke with a fear- 
ful Highland brogue, of which their ‘‘ Southron ” pro- 
tegés made infinite sport—though they themselves used 
the rich native Doric of the time, which would be 
hardly intelligible to our ears to-day; they were all 
married, all had slatternly wives, and unreasonably 
large families. 

But 1 am wandering away from my own school, 
which nestled, five miles off among the trees, under the 
shadow of the old kirk. It was (for a substantial and 
commodious School Board edifice fills its place now) a 
plain one-storied building divided into two parts; the 
one consisting of three rooms and a kitchen, forming 
the home of the schoolmaster, and the other the school- 
room—a tolerably large and airy apartment, with 
roughly plastered walls, and furnished with deal desks 
and forms of the universal school fashion. 

It was a rule that each scholar should contribute a 
load of peats every quarter for the school fire; but 
many of them chose in preference to bring a peat or a 
log of wood with them every morning. These scholars 


made their morning’s journey to school rather heavily 


loaded, having to carry, besides their satchel, the bottle 
of milk, the white calico bag of oat-cake, and the peat. 

We were of all ages, sexes, and conditions in this 
school, There was the son of the laird, the heir to an 
ancient baronetcy. (This species goes to England, 
now, however.) He wore corduroys, like the rest of us, 
and had five rows of broad-headed nails in his shoes. 
There were three sons of the minister, all destined for 
one or other of the learned professions ; there were the 
sons of gentlemen farmers, and the sons of poor cot- 
ters, their dependents ; and with these, on terms of the 
broadest academic equality, mingled the grandson of 
the parish sexton and bell-ringer, the son of a widow 
occasionally receiving parochial relief, and the sons and 
daughters of carpenters, blacksmiths, and farm-ser- 
vants, including the grand-daughter of old Lizzy—pau- 
per and egg-vendor, who lit the school fire and swept 
the school floor in discharge of young Lizzie’s fees. 
No distinction of rank was observed, in any way what- 
ever. The laird’s son and the grave-digger’s son stood 
up in the same class, side by side ; and I remember that 
the embryo baronet was often ‘‘ taken down” by the 
heir of the mortury mattock. (Ata later date I have 
seen a son of the Duke of Argyle sitting side by side, 
on easy-going terms, with the son of a railway-guard, 
in the University of Edinburgh, where the students are 
obliged to take their seats in class in the order of their 
matriculation.) In the reading classes, the boys and 
girls were all mingled together, and I have often seen 
a big, hulking fellow of eighteen—some abitious cot- 
ter’s son, who had taken to education late—standing 
next to a little girl, in short petticoats and heel-strap- 
ped shoes, There was little jealousy on the score of re- 
ligious belief in the parish. There were several Roman 


Catholic boys among us, and they joined in all our ex- 
ercises, except the reading of the Bible and the saying 
Shorter Catechism—that dreadful Shorter Catechism ! 
At these times the Roman Catholic boys sat in their 
seats, and amused themselves ; and, not unfrequently, 
when memory failed us with regard to Justification, 
Sanctification, and Adoption, we Protestants, smart- 
ing under the consequences, were tempted to wish, 
from the bottom of our hearts, that we had been 
brought up Catholics. 

There was one feature of our school that appears 
very startling to me now, but was never regarded 
as extraordinary by any of us at the time. It was 
this : Illegitimate mingled with the legitimate offspring 
of the same parents. Our parish was somewhat noted 
for irregularity in the matter of births, owing entirely 
to a local proneness to irregularity in the matter of 
marriage. To be brief, the marriage often came after 
the children, but sometimes the former was dispensed 
with altogether. And this was not confined to the 
lower classes. Gentlemen farmers, who moved in the 
minister’s own circle, occasionally appeared before the 
Kirk Session to be ‘‘ admonished,” and this sometimes 
led to the scandalous anomaly of a gentleman farmer 
dining at the manse one week and sitting on the stool 
of repentance the next, before the eyes of all the parish. 
As there was only one school in the neighborhood, and 
as it was considered imperative that every child, no 
matter what the circumstances of its birth or position, 
should be educated, it constantly happened that there 
were several duplicates of families at the parish school. 
In several instances that I well remember, the illegiti- 
mate scion lived in perfect harmony with the legiti- 
mate in the bosom of the same family, and not seldom 
the illegitimate was regarded as the flower of the flock. 
I can call up before me now—two Marys and two 
Peters. The two Marys lived under the same roof, as 
sisters, and I never heard a word of reproach cast at 
the elder Mary, albeit she was the prettier and cleverer 
of the two, and illegitimate. It was different with the 
two Peters. Peter the First lived with his mother, 
Hagar, in the desert, an outcast from the paternal roof. 
But, on the common ground of the parochial school, he 
sat on the same form, stood up in the same class, and 
shared equally in the Justification and Adoption of the 
Shorter Catechism with Peter the True-born. Peter 
the Base often enjoyed the satisfaction of giving Peter 
the True ‘‘a good licking ;’’ but these quarrels never 
originated in resentment arising out of their invidious 
relationship. So, you see, we were a strange, hetero- 
geneous assemblage at this Scotch school. 

A stranger aspect still was occasionally presented 
when two or three grown men and women took their 
places among us. I remember Betty, the laird’s nurse, 
coming for a quarter to improve her handwriting ; and, 
nearly at the same time, the grown-up son of a neigh- 
boring farmer, who had an ambition to become ac- 
quainted with mensuration and surveying. Betty had 
scarcely got to ‘‘small hand”’ before the farmer’s son, 
who was accustomed to pursue his studies on the oppo- 
site side of the desk, fell in love with her; and the 
upshot of it was that he and Betty threw learning to 
the winds, and went and got married before the quarter 
was out. When Betty was squaring her elbows out at 
the large text, the laird’s son was wont to take great 
delight in walking past her and jogging her arm, in 
revenge for the ruthless way in which Betty used to 
clean out his ears with a piece of rough flannel on 
washing nights—Saturday night being the season set 
apart for that interesting and sud-odorous rite. During 
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the midwinter weeks, too, several of the hands from 
the neighboring farms occupied the ‘‘ back form”? in 
the school—most of them married men, with their 
children in the same school, and at a much more ad- 
vanced stage than themselves ; and their grave, quiet 
demeanor, as they laboriously covered a page of ‘‘ copy,” 
or wrought, with much fingering and contraction of the 
brow, an example in “‘ long division,’’ was always pecu- 
liarly impressive to me. 

An almost universal circumstance tends to make 
every Scottish parish schoolmaster discontented with 
his position and impatient of his duties—though, I must 
hasten to add, by no means to the same extent under 
the changed conditions of to-day as at the time of 
which I write. The parish school is the stepping-stone 
to the kirk, and each schoolmaster, when he is installed 
at the domine’s desk, begins to long for the day when 
he will ‘‘ wag his heid in the poopit.”” The school- 
house is the hard shell of the chrysalis—the manse, the 
flowery elysium of the full-fledged butterfly. When I 
went to school our ‘‘ master ’’ was in full cry after a 
kirk and a cure of souls. He spent a good deal of his 
time in reading the newspapers, and, as it appeared to 
me, in looking out for the demise of neighboring minis- 
ters. Every morning after prayers he read the news- 
papers for about an hour, during which time we, the 
pupils, sat and learned our lessons, or, more often, 
amused ourselves as quietly as we could. When any 
unusual disturbance took place the master threw the 
‘“*tag ’—a piece of a gig trace, burnt at the end to make 
it hard—at the offender. The pupil hit by it—no mat- 
ter whether he was the real culprit or not—was expected 
to carry the instrument of punishment to the master 
and to accept flagellation. 

The course of instruction pursued at our school in- 
cluded ‘reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, gram- 
mar, and the classics. In the general branches, all 
sorts, sizes and sexes stood up together in the same 
classes, according to their relative stages of advance- 
ment. The Greek and Latin classes only were select, 
being composed of some half dozen boys of superior 
station, who were destined to go to college when they 
had mastered the elements of Greek grammar, and 
Latin enough to enable them to spell through Cesar 
and Virgil. With these the master took considerable 
pains, for his own credit’s sake ; for it would have been 
an eternal disgrace to him had his pupils been rejected 
on their first easy examination at Aberdeen. In the 
other branches the method pursued was one entirely of 
routine. Nothing was explained in a rational or intel- 
ligible way. The only reading books in the school were 
the Bible and McCulloch’s ‘‘ Courses of Reading,”’ four 
progressive volumes of badly selected extracts from 
various authors, and at these we hammered away day 
after day, and over and over again. There was not a 
single history in the school—not even a history of Eng- 
land in its modest abridged form. As for myself, my 
early knowledge of English history was entirely derived 
from a sheet of colored portraits of the English kings 
pasted up on the wall of my box-bed at home. My 
knowledge of the dates of their reigns and the order of 
their succession is even now vividly associated with 
that colored sheet. Geography was taught from a 
small book without maps or pictures. We learned 
boundaries and the names of countries by heart, and 
chattered them off like parrots; but of the character- 
istics of countries and their inhabitants we learned 
nothing beyond that such and such a people ‘‘ were a 
hardy race, who devoted themselves to agriculture,’’ 
and the like. Arithmetic was taught in the same way, 


When we had, by an entirely mechanical and illogical 
process, committed to memory the multiplication table, 
we were given over to ‘‘Gray’s Arithmetic,” to puzzle 
over rules and make our answers to the questions tally, 
by any means whatever, with those in the book. I 
remember, with regard to the rule of three, that we 
used to try one position after the other, until we worked 
out the right answer. The master never condescended 
to explain the simple logic of the process. The result 
is, as regards myself, that I am to this day the greatest 
dunce at figures in the world. I believe I have been 
detected refusing to purchase oranges at two for three 
half-pence, but readily agreeing to take five for six- 
pence, with the idea that it was a better bargain. 

At the time of which I speak, it was a rule of faith 
with most Scotch schoolmasters that flagellation was 
the primary and most important agent in the work of 
education. ‘Spare the rod, and you spoil the child,” 
should have been written over the door of almost every 
parish school. At all events, every boy who entered 
the portals of my Scotch school with a consciousness of 
being imperfect in any lesson, left all hope of immunity 
from the “‘tag’’ behind him. The slightest mistake in 
spelling, or in saying the Shorter Catechism—that 
hated Shorter Catechism !—was punished by one or 
more strokes of the tag on the extended hand. I have 
seen the order go down a whole class: ‘* Hold out your 
hand, sir ;”’ and crack, crack, crack went the tag on our 
unflinching palms. We knew if we flinched we should 
get a double dose. To do our master justice, he had a 
soft side for the stoic. Never a day passed without its 
flogging ; and two or three times a week the “‘ tag”? was 
the occasion of a regular scene. This was when some 
spirited or big boy refused to hold out his hand or un- 
truss. I remember one notable occasion, when the 
master attempted to inflict extreme punishment on a big 
plowman of eighteen or nineteen. There was a regular 
** go-as-you-please ’’ fight between them ; and several 
times master and pupil went down together on the 
floor, rolling and struggling with all the desperation of 
men engaged in mortal combat. Both parties called 
upon the pupils to come to their assistance, but we 
small boys were too much frightened to side with either, 
albeit our sympathies were decidedly with the plowman. 
The result of this conflict was highly agreeable to us all. 
The dominie was laid up for a week with bruised legs, 
and during that time there was ‘‘ no school.”’ 

The terror inspired by the tag caused the boys to 
frequently play the truant ; in the vernacular this was 
called fugieing. There was one boy who was particu- 
larly distinguished for this art. He had been punished 
for it over and over again, and beaten at all points 
until he was black and blue, but still he would ‘‘ fugie.”’ 
He would come away from home in the morning with 
his satchel and dinner, but, instead of going to school, 
would betake himself to the forest, and spend the day 
in birds’-nesting, or devouring ‘‘ blackberries.”” When 
his retreat was discovered, the master started one 
morning in pursuit of him, followed by all the scholars 
ina pack. We had a regular hunt, and greatly we en- 
joyed the sport, not caring so much for the fate of the 
fugitive as for the holiday, and the temporary exemp- 
tion from lessons and tag. Aleck—that was the fugi- 
tive’s name—was unearthed like a fox, and hunted like 
one, all through the wood, and over the burn, and up 
the hill-side, to a clurap of tall fir-trees, where, finding 
the dominie close upon him, with the tag vengefully 
waved aloft, Aleck clambered up the smooth stem of a 
tall larch-tree, and perched, himself triumphantly 
among its topmost branches. Having in vain com- 
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manded him to come down, the dominie held a council 
of war with himself for a few minutes, and suddenly 
resolved upon his strategy. One of the boys was dis- 
patched to a neighboring farm-house for an axe. When 
it was brought, the dominie set to work at the root of 
the tree, and when he had given it two or three strokes, 
called out once more to Aleck : ** Will you come down, 
sir??? Aleck looked cautiously over from his nest 
among the branches to see what probability there was 
of the dominie’s being able to fell the tree, and, appar- 
ently, coming to the conclusion that he couldn’t do it, 
contemptuously answered : ‘‘ Na, I winna come doon,”’ 
Once more the master laid the axe at the root of 
Aleck’s citadel, and, though he made little progress in 
cutting it, the tree so shook at every stroke that the 
garrison, beginning to feel uncomfortable, consented to 
come down. Aleck had no sooner reached the ground 
than he was collared, and marched off to the school in 
triumph, where he was duly whipped by extreme 
process. 

Our parents rarely interfered to protect us from the 
the tag, when it was administered in moderation, 
. though occasionally some noise was made when a boy 
was sent home utterly incapacitated for occupying a 
sitting position. The miller’s wife—a strong-minded 
dame of the ‘“‘rampaging’’ order—so far from being 
maternally indignant when her son Johnny was sent 
home in a state of pulp, would occasionally call in to 
enjoin the dominie not to spare him, This worthy lady 
was a chief actor in one of our most memorable 
**scenes.”?> Her son Johnny had “‘ fugied’’ for several 
days running, and had been found out and duly 
whipped by the maternal order. Some time after this 


the good lady found Johnny hiding in the mill about the 
middle of the day, when he ought to have been at 


school. I remember well what came of that discovery. 
Late one afternoon we were startled from our studies 
by a noise of wheels, the clattering of some iron instru- 
ment, and the accents of a shrill, angry voice. The 
master immediately ran out to see what was the matter, 
and we, the pupils, took the opportunity to rush to the 
windows. 

It was the miller’s wife, who had arrived with her 
son Johnny in a cart, keeping guard over. him with the 


kitchen tongs. The next minute Johnny was driven ' 


into the schoolroom by his infuriated parent, who 
banged him with the tongs as he ran. I shall never 
forget the scene that ensued. 

‘*Noo hae your wull o’ him,” said the Spartan 
mother to the dominie. The dominie, thus licensed, 
got the tag, but Johnny no sooner caught sight of that 
instrument than he was nerved to the most desperate 
resistance. The moment the dominie advanced to seize 
him, Johnny scrambled over a desk and dodged him, 
and when the dominie ran round after him, he scram- 
bled back again. The miller’s wife now came to the 
baffled master’s assistance, and for nearly a quarter of 
an hour both together hunted Johnny over the desks 
and forms, hitting out at him with the tag and the tongs, 
while books and slates and milk-cans were scattered all 
over the floor like broken armor on a battle-field. It 
was not till Johnny was fairly out of breath that he 
gave in; and then he lay down on his back on the floor, 
and turning himself rapidly round as on a pivot, 
menaced first the dominie and then his mother with his 
iron-shod feet. Johnny managed to evade the extreme 
penalty designed for him, but what with the bumps he 
had received in riding over the desks, and the random 
blows from the tongs and the tag, he had received pun- 
ishment enough and to spare. Of course, as we all saw 


and felt that this constant flagellation was both cruel 
and unjust, we were never any better for it, and we 
bore or resisted it more or less manfully, as martyrs 
bear and resist persecution. 

But notwithstanding the loose and desultory, not to 
say brutal, system pursued at our school, the pupils of 
all degrees managed, in some way or other, to acquire a 
very respectable quantum of knowledge, or, ifnot know- 
ledge itself, the groundwork of knowledge. The boys 
who learned Greek and Latin went to college and 
and took their degrees ; the farmers’ sons went home to 
give a higher intellectual life to the society in which 
their families moved ; and the humbler classes of schol- 
ars carried away with them to the plow’s tail, the car- 
penter’s bench and the smithy, just enough of the 
rudiments of learning to enable them to cultivate 
themselves by after study. 

This fact may seem a contradiction to the picture I 
have given of my Scotch school. In Scotland, however, 
bad teaching and a high state of mental cultivation 
among the masses are quite consistent. The fact is, 
the middle and lower classes in Scotland have a passion 
for learning. The dearest ambition of the poor cotter 
is to educate his children, and, if possible, to give one, 
at least, such an amount of schooling as will fit him for 
a higher station than that occupied by his parents. 
Such boys, however, learn more by poring over their 
books by the humble fireside at home, or out in the 
fields in the intervals of their farm work, than at the 
school. They learn under every disadvantage, because 
they are spurred on by a love of knowledge and a desire 
to raise themselves. It is this universal thirst after 
knowledge and intellectual cultivation that gives Scot- 
land so decided a pre-eminence as regards general edu- 
cation. Persons who can neither read nor write are 
common enough in England—not alone in the country 
districts, but also in the great towns. I doubt if you 
could find one such in all Scotland. The classes corre- 
sponding to the ‘‘hinds”’ and ‘‘navvies”’ of England 
cannot only read and write, but are capable of enjoying 
literature in its higher developments. Our farming- 
men at home used to spend their evenings—after their 
frugal supper of porridge and milk or kail-brose—in 
reading the newspapers and discussing the debates in 
Parliament. Our herd-boy taught himself the elements 
of astronomy out in the fields, while tending the cattle. 
He was the first to tell me the names of the planets and 
point them out tome. I taught him, in return, a little 
Latin; and I remember, during my last year at college, 
meeting this herd-boy in the quadrangle, arrayed in the 
red toga. I have since heard that he carried off the 
first mathematical prize—no great thing ina Scottish uni- 
versity, it may with fairness be urged. But it must be re- 
membered that, while the Scotch universities may not 
have produced many profound scholars, they have done a 
noble work in liberalizing the professions and diffusing 
throughout the community an enduring respect for 
learning. Hitherto, the chief difficulty with which 
Scottish professors have had to contend has been the 
insufficient preparation of their pupils for advanced 
studies ; but this difficulty is being gradually overcome, 
for new secondary schools are being established in all 
the leading towns, and those which already exist are 
aiming at a higher standard of attainments. And it is 
time it should be so ; for anything more stupid, incon- 
gruous and unprofitable, in the matter of education, 
than the junior Greek and Latin classes in any of the 
Scottish universities it would be hard to match any- 
where. 

D. C. McDonaxp. 
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More Summer Novels, 


THE intricacies of the artistic temperament weigh 
heavily on the novelist of to-day, condemned by the 
spirit of the time to perpetual analysis, and even when 
most capable of telling a story, forced into psychological 
and metaphysical wanderings. ‘‘The San Rosario 
Ranch ”’ (?) holds less of this than the author’s antece- 
dents would lead one to expect. Fortunately, Miss 
Howe has a keen eye for every aspect of nature and a 
power of description much beyond the common; and 
thus the setting of her story is full of life and color. 
The plot is of small importance. A girl of American 
parentage, born in Venice and growing up in an atmos- 
phere of luxurious beauty, comes at eighteen to a Cali- 
fornia ranch, the home of her nearest relatives. Here, 
in the midst of her shocked surprise at the general 
crudeness and inadequacy of her surroundings, she 
meets John Graham, an artist, able to sympathize with 
her regrets for the old, while making plain to her the 
merits of the new. The description of life on the ranch 
is admirable, but the family are, like most of the char- 
acters, save Graham and Millicent, the heroine, indi- 
cated rather than defined. It is on Graham that Miss 
Howe has expended her chief strength ; but this keenly 
intellectual man, with his half-hearted affections and 
undeveloped or thwarted spiritual nature, is, save in 
moments, only another of the series of prigs encoun- 
tered in most novels by women. A ‘‘ woman’s man”? is 


a singular creation—a species of hybrid not yet classi- 
fied, but flourishing all the same, and a genuine man, 
speaking natural words and thinking natural thoughts, 
is given only in long intervals, and only by masters in 


the art of fiction. Millicent is much more true to life, 
and the development of character brought about by her 
love for Graham is excellently given. The knowledge 
‘of her secret marriage is as much of a blow to the 
reader as to Graham, or is this exceedingly stale expe- 
dient for producing the necessary degree of entangle- 
ment and misery the only one that suggests itself to 
the author of to-day ? There is a possibility for much 
humor in the picture of Patrick Shannon, a self-made 
mining king, and his timid but overdressed wife ; but 
after a touch or so Miss Howe dismisses it as unworthy 
her attention, and returns to her hero and his bewilder- 
ing comments on life and manners. In spite of inade- 
quacies this is, however, a brilliant novel—a one-char- 
acter one, but abounding in fine touches and spirited 
narrative, and the reader who takes it up is certain of a 
pleasant hour. 

‘¢ Eustis’ can hardly be called a novel. It is rather 
the rambling, fairly-well-told story of a good talker, who 
takes one into his confidence, and breaks off at the 
ringing of the dinner-bell or the end of his cigar. There 
are some vigorous descriptions of plantation life in 
Georgia—a faithful picturing of Southern life and 
thought in its outward aspects, and: some humorous 
touches in the negro scenes. But the author fails to 
catch the real spirit of the life he describes, and has no 
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sympathy with any of its deeper meanings, and thus 
the book has small value beyond the amusement of an 
idle hour. 

Very charming here and there, undeniably true to 
life, yet swarming with faults of style, and bulky be- 
yond all endurance, is Blanche Roosevelt’s ‘‘ Stage- 
Struck.’ The purpose of the rambling tale is most 
admirable, and voices the mind of all who have watched 
the annual exodus of would-be opera singers to Italy, 
or seen the privation, the humiliation and bitter dis- 
appointment of many a hoped-for career. The heroine, 
Annabel Almont, a young Western girl, goes abroad to 
study, on the strength ‘of a purse contributed by the 
delighted congregation who have listened to her in 
their choir. The English family with whom she lodges 
for a time are admirably drawn—music-loving, slat- 
ternly and impecunious ; and the old maestro, who 
becomes her teacher, even more so. Life in the big 
American boarding-house at Milan, with its crowd of 
ambitious students, is delightfully rendered, and Anna- 
bel’s marriage and pitiful fate will move the most lym- 
phatic reader. In short, it is a marvel of incongruities 
thrown together haphazard, a capital chapter being no 
guarantee that the next will hold anything worth writ- 
ing or reading ; but, as a whole, it may be pronounced 
new in plan, and often charming in execution—so much 
so that, if the author will consider her ways a little 
more carefully, she may give something much more 
worthy of abiding place. 

If there is littie or nothing new in the plot of the 
delightful little novel, ‘‘ At Daybreak,”’‘ its setting is at 
least quite out of the common way. France, England, 
Italy have done duty as backgrounds so thoroughly that 
the cry for the American novel is the natural reaction ; 
but Denmark has had no place in current fiction. Thus 
there is a sense of freshness and unexpectedness quite 
delightful to the jaded critic, and the opening chapters 
hold the same charm. Betty and Axel are two child- 
like portraits of rare grace and finish, and that of the 
little maiden of eight, mourning her boy-playmate’s 
departure, is as dainty and delicate as the wild flowers 
among which she comes up. The fathers of both chil- 
dren are Americans, but of Scandinavian parents ; both 
have taken their degree at Copenhagen, to which Axel 
Brand goes in time with the same end in view. The 
Brands and Karlsens live side by side in a quiet country 
town, and from their varied fortunes the story is con- 
structed. ‘There is an early disappointment for Dr. 
Brand in his student days; and the episode of his 
passionate attachment to the beautiful Else Oersted, 
and of the ball-room scene in which she jilts him, is 
powerfully and dramatically told. She marries, in time, 
a wealthier suitor, and it is her daughter who finally 
secures Axel, destined always, in his father’s mind, for 
Betty. Betty herself retains the sweetness and charm 
of her childhood—a steadfast, loving nature, loyal to 
all through every perplexity. Axel is selfish, but un- 
consciously so—ease-loving, brilliant and susceptible ; 
and there are many and grievous complications, ‘all 
unravelled at last in his return to Betty and the sound 
of marriage-bells in the end. The career of the Rev. 
Roderick Musgrove, the crime and atonement of Chris- 
tina, the delightful Parson Goodwillie; and the method 
in which his most unexpected bride was secured, the 
charm of the minutely-given Danish family life—all 
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set the book far above the average summer novel, and 
an hour or two of very genuine pleasure awaits every 
reader of this unassuming but most charming little 
story. 

Deewana as ‘‘ Guerndale ’’ was in many points, it 
left an impression of power, which is even stronger in 
the author’s latest work. ‘‘The Crime of Henry 
Vane ’’> has little or no plot, yet the interest is unflag- 
ging from first to last, the final scene, utterly unex- 
pected as it is, being the natural outcome of both 
inheritance and hard circumstance. What moral the 
author has in view, and his sub-title, ‘‘ A Study With a 
Moral,’ indicates intention, at least, in this direction, 
each reader will determine for himself. One, at least, 
he who runs may read: that a French education is 
hardly the soundest foundation for American life, and 
that an existence in which dogged adherence to surface 
duties is as strenuous as if Puritanism rather than ag- 
nosticism had been its background, might well have 
touched the deeper phases of life, and learned what 
content and peace the days may enfold. Winifred 
Thomas, with innocent eyes and baby ways—shallow 
and practically heartless—is a genuine portrait of an 
American girl seldom pictured. The setting—whether 
abroad, in New York social life, or among the moun- 
tains—is full of delicately-wrought and careful finish, 
and the dreary little story is a model ‘of terse and pol- 
ished style. 

We turn from it gladly to the serene and sunny at- 
mosphere of Miss Jewett’s first long story, ‘“‘ A Country 
- Doctor.”*® Here, also, is little or no plot. The story 
is simply a sketch, and here will be the chief objection 
to it, even the best disposed critic being obliged to wish 
that Miss Jewett’s constructive ability were larger. 
But when all this is said, the fact remains that, even 
as a sketch, it is delightful reading. The life of 
the little heroine Nan unfolds under our eyes, simply 
and naturally—at first with her grandmother, in the 
quiet farmhouse, then in the home of the good doctor, 
who becomes her guardian, and whose profession she 
finally adopts. There are stormy tendencies in her 
blood, for her mother, a petted and only child, had 
married a young naval surgeon infatuated with her 
beauty, but finding her in temper and inclination hope- 
lessly incompatible. There is an aunt, of the most 
sacred caste among New Englanders, who, though she 
conscientiously aids in her support, refuses to see the 
child of this disastrous marriage till Nan herself seeks 
to heal the breach, and does so so completely that to 
break away becomes as hard as to force entrance had 
been. Nan recognizes her inheritance, and refuses 
marriage, and the book leaves her at the entrance of 
her career as a country doctor, content, and even joy- 
ous, in the prospect of this future, at work in her own 
place. But this meagre summary gives no idea of the 
charm in every page—the old people, whose slow and 
irrelevant talk we seem to hear ; the perfect description 
of the village life, or the old seaport town, through 
which we feel the fresh wind blowing ; the quaint char- 
acters that stand out, each clear and distinct; the 
atmosphere of high and gentle thought, of noble pur- 
pose, under the New England reticence ; of lives that 
hold faith and honor, and all sweet and fine thoughts 
and actions. The book has even historical value, in its 
absolute accuracy of rendering the New England life, 
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fast altering, its old characteristics, and must rank first 
among the notable novels the season has produced. 


‘“* THE Words of Christ ’’ ' is a thoughtful, liberal, and 
reverent contribution to the study of religion and 
morality; not least remarkable for a catholic spirit 
which insists upon religion, but is indifferent to sect. 
The author is a Christian, who accepts even the mira- 
cles of Christ, and who believes ‘‘ that men cannot ad- 
vance collectively and individually, save by the princi- 
ples and methods brought fully to light in Christ ;’’ yet 
he gives no clew to his being a conservative Unitarian, 
an Episcopalian, or a Presbyterian, though we are rea- 
sonably sure that he is not a Baptist, and he thus proves 
the genuineness of his belief that ‘‘none of those spe- 
cial terms on which the Christian churches have been 
constructed can be traced in their narrow assertions of 
authority to anything in the words of Christ.”” The 
book is not an exact consideration of the exact ‘‘ words 
of Christ,’ but a general examination of the methods 
and spirit of Christ, and it is valuable, not so much for 
its clear logic and connected thought, as for sudden 
thoughtful and pregnant sentences which flash with 
illumination for old ideas, rather than startle us with 
original and new conceptions. The chapter most easily 
to be grasped as a whole is the exceedingly fine one with 
the title ‘*Growth of Society Historically.” It is a 
brief but admirable reply to the theories of Henry 
George, with the suggestion that the danger of too 
much individual possession lies, not in the fact that our 
possessions are fenced in “‘ from that vulgar herd which 
grazes on the open common, and which, once admitted, 
would trample these plants under foot without gain to 
themselves, and to our infinite loss,’’ but they are apt 
to be ‘‘ roofed in” from the sunlight of heaven, till re- 
finements of wealth unsustained by culture, and culture 
unsustained by good will to men, bring their inevitable 
results of envy, bitterness, and hatred. The author’s 
literary style is very beautiful; a rhythmic utterance 
persuasive in its gentleness, dignified in its thoughtful- 
ness, poetic in its suggestions. We have never known 
a finer definition of faith than his, that it is ‘‘ reason 
pushing beyond experience,’ or a more suggestive rebuke 
to dogmatists than his warning “‘ not to take the frozen 
waves of our own ruffled thoughts for the rock of 
truth.” As a brief illustration of what we have alluded 
to as the illumination of old ideas, we may quote the 
following: ‘‘ Men are perpetually turning truth into 
authority. Christ turned authority into truth. He 
taught them as one having authority, yet only this 
authority of the visible reasonableness of the thing said.” 
Again he suggests that we need not stumble over the 
idea of a special “‘ revelation”’: it is revelation, not in 
declaring to us some utterly new and startling thing, 
but in giving us understanding to see what was before 
us, but what we had not grasped ; revelation merely as 
the lecturer on chemistry or philosophy reveals to us 
facts or truth. And again he suggests that when Christ 
left His disciples without the slightest kind of organiza- 
tion, and assured them that the Spirit would be with 
them and enlighten them as to what they should do, 
did He not practically imply that no revelation, no sus 
pernatural and inspired guidance, is ever necessary for 
those filled with the passion for truth and right? We 
could quote with delight whole paragraphs and pages, 
but must content ourselves with assuring our readers 
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that the book is one not only to read, but to own, what- 
ever one’s own theological preferences. 


THE ‘amateur photographer has received abundant 
attention from the manufacturers of the material sup- 
plies necessary to his calling, and has so thrived and mul- 
tiplied under this encouragement, that he now constitutes 
a class large enough to make a profitable constituency for 
the makers of books. Among the volumes prepared for 
his instruction, ‘‘ Amateur Photography,’ by D. J. Tap- 
ley, may lay claim to the merit which, so far as we have 
observed, is not a common one, of being thoroughly in- 
telligible to the amateur who begins at the beginning. 
Experts cannot succeed in adapting their teachings to the 
tyro, unless they assume an utter ignorance on the part 
of the latter, even of the simplest details. Books of in- 
struction for young photographers are full of omissions of 
this sort, which often perplex the beginner in his first at- 
tempts to go by rule. Mr. Tapley has avoided this dan- 
ger, by regarding nothing of too little importance to be 
stated, and his book is consequently adapted to its ob- 
vious purpose of imparting ‘‘the art of photography 
without a teacher.’’ Numerous diagrams and illustrations 
assist the understanding, and the volume, as a whole, is 
calculated to bring the amateur easily to the point where 
he can look to experience for his further guidance, and 
enjoy the victories and defeats of independent research 
in this entertaining and most rational pursuit. (S. W. 
Green’s Son, New York; pp. 100, paper, 50 cents ; cloth, 
$1.00.) 
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IN LIGHTER VEIN. 


A Lament. 


O RELIC rare of vanished bliss, 
Enjoyed in happier hours than this, 
With longing heart thy form I kiss. 


O emblem fair of life so brief, 
Whose end o’erwhelmed my heart with grief, 
What memories cluster in each leaf ! 


I dream of that fair summer night, 
When by the stars’ soft falling light 
I feasted on thy beauty bright. 


I press thee fondly to my heart, 
And wish that by some magic art 
I could to thee new life impart. 


Thou wert more dear than any gem 
Within a monarch’s diadem ; 
My heart still sings thy requiem. 


Thy lingering perfume like a bell 


_ Still softly tolls a plaintive knell, 


While I repeat our sad farewell. 


The brightest flame will cease to burn, 
The hopes of youth cannot return, 
For vanished joys in vain we yearn. 


When from these scenes I wander far, 
Oh, be thou still my guiding star, 
Withered stub of my last cigar!’’ 


Dissent. 


His poesy is finely wrought, 
Perfect the measure, deft the lines ; 
The ductile metal of his thought 
Hammered and polished till it shines. 


And yet—though it be heterodox— 
I still withhold admiring words : 
There are who love a music-box, 
But I prefer the song of birds. 
N. A. LINDSEY. 


Epigrams. 
THE LAWYER TO HIS CLIENT, MR. MORSE. 


I nope I shall not fall from grace 
If I decline to plead your case. 

No lawyer should pursue a course 
Which he must docket Jn Re Morse. 


ON A SLOW WAITER. 

They call you ‘ waiter,’’ but I vow 
That no mistake is greater ; 

So sluggishly you move about, 
’Tis I who am the waiter. 


A VISITOR. 

A terrible rapping I heard at my door, 

And I trembled for fear of a dun or a bore; 
But I found that I had been mistaken for once, 
It wasn’t a dun, it was only—a dunce. 


ON A FASHIONABLE WIFE. 
I thought her a beautiful creature, 
And dearly I bought her with gold ; 
But there ’s one disagreeable feature— 
’Twas J and not she that was sold. 


ON EVOLUTION. 
How evolution’s law prevails 
And robs the monkeys of their tails 
Was writ by Jerrold, I conjecture, 
For is it not a caudal lecture? 
Ben Woop Davis. 
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